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The material of the following paper falls conveniently under two headings, 
but the arguments respecting each are intimately connected, and cannot fairly 
be appreciated apart. It may be well, therefore, at the outset, to summarise 
briefly the conclusions at which I have arrived. 


1. 


The Erinyes at Delphi and elsewhere are primarily local ancestral ghosts. 
The conception of Homer, and in part of the tragedians, of the Erinyes 
as abstract, detached ministers of divine vengeance is comparatively 
late, and belongs rather to literature than to popular faith. 


. The ghosts of important persons are conceived of as locally influential 


after death, and, being potent for good or evil, present a sort of neutral 
fond. In this neutral aspect they are Kfjoec, Moiom, Tuya. 


. This neutral fond of Kfjoec, Moteau, Toya, etc., is probably from the first 


conceived of in its dual aspect. The ghosts are pleased or angry, white 
or black, Eumenides or Erinyes — probably from the first the malignant 
aspect is somewhat uppermost. 


. Among a people who bury their dead, ghosts are necessarily conceived 


of as demons of the earth, dwelling below the earth with only occasional 
emergence, and especially potent in all matters concerning the fertility 
and sterility of the earth. Hence the ritual for the dead and for chthonic 
divinities is practically identical. 


. With the first dawn of anthropomorphism appears the notion that the 


earth is the mother, and the earth genii tend to be conceived of as 
her daughters. This notion is helped out by the fact that in primitive 
communities, agriculture, and thence the ritual attendant on it, is largely 
in the hands of women. Hence the sex of the Erinyes — a monstrous 
anomaly when they are regarded as avengers of blood — is naturally 
determined. 


. The form in which these earth genii, these local ghosts, were primarily 


conceived as embodied was, among the primitive inhabitants of Italy 
and Greece, that of snakes; the woman-huntress, winged or wingless, 
of the tragedians was a later, complex development. 


. The female snake-Erinys is intimately connected with the Delphic leg- 


end of the Python, and survives elsewhere in the worship of female 
divinities, e. g., Athene and Demeter; it is part of a wide-spread snake- 
cultus, whose last emergence is seen in the heretical sect of the Ophites. 


. The primitive haunt and sanctuary of the Erinyes was the omphalos. 


9. The omphalos was primarily a grave surmounted by a fetich stone, the 
centre of a cultus of ghosts and earth genii, whose worship, in later, 
anthropomorphic days, developed into that of Gaia, Kronos and other 
kindred divinities. 


19. By Homer’s time this old cult of ghost and fetich, of Gaia-Kronos, had 
been overlaid by the incoming, dominant cult of Zeus and Apollo." 
The result was manifold; the real meaning of the ghost-Erinyes was 
eclipsed, though never wholly lost, the malignant side over-emphasised, 
the conception delocalised, and with this delocalisation the snake form 
and connection with the grave-omphalos almost wholly obscured. 


11. In the Choephoroi of Aeschylus, dealing as it does with the ritual of the 
grave, there is necessarily a literary resurgence of primitive conceptions. 
In the Eumenides the conflict of new and old is embodied, and so skilful 
is the illusion, that it was possible in a play acted at Athens to represent 
the Erinyes as immigrant strangers of hideous and unknown form, 
unrecognised by the local Delphic priestess. By a still more remarkable 
inversion of fact, it was possible to convince an Athenian audience 
that these Erinyes of the literary imagination were transformed into 
the local Semnae, these local Semnae being, in fact, the very order of 
beings from whom the literary Erinyes themselves sprang. 


'In the matter of the stratification of cults, and especially of the racial affinity of Zeus, 
Apollo and Artemis, I owe much mythological light to the views, published and unpublished, 
of Prof. Ridgeway. His position, sketched out in the article ‘What people produced the objects 
called Mycenean?’ (J. H. S. 16. 76), has been further developed in his professorial lectures at 
Cambridge, which I have had the privilege of attending, and will, it is hoped, shortly be stated 
in full in his forthcoming work on prehistoric Greece. 


1 The Erinyes. 


Incertus Geniumne loci famulumne parentis 
Esse putet. — Verg. Aen. v. 95. 


It will be obvious to anyone conversant with the subject that in two of 
the steps of my argument I lay no claim to originality. In his remarkable 
Dissertations on the Eumenides (2™ edition, English, 1853, p. 155) C. O. 
Muller states distinctly that the Erinyes ‘were neither more nor less than 
a particular form of the great goddesses who rule the earth and the lower 
world and send up the blessings of the year, namely Demeter and Cora.’ This 
doctrine, with some modification and amplification, is substantially that of 
my Clause 5. 


I owe a still more important and fundamental debt to Dr. Erwin Rohde. 
The main theory of his book, Psyche, I believe to be mistaken; it is none the 
less full of priceless incidental suggestion. He says of the Erinyes (Psyche, p. 
247) ‘Nur philosophisch-dichterisch Reflexion hat sie zu Helfern alles Rechtes 
in Himmel und auf Erden umgebildet. Im Cultus und begrenzten Glauben 
der einzelnen Stadt bleiben sie Beistande der Seelen Ermordeter... Und sieht 
man genau hin, so schimmert noch durch die getriibte Uberlieferung eine 
Spur davon durch, dass die Erinys eines Ermordeten nichts anderes war als 
seine eigene zurnende, sich selbst ihre Rache holende Seele, die erst in 
spaterer Umbildung zu einem den Zorn der Seele vertretenden Hollengeist 
geworden ist.’ This view Dr. Rohde himself confirms and amplifies in his 
‘Paralipomena’ (Rhein. Mus. 1895, p. 22), Dieterich (Nekuia, p. 55) confirms 
it, and Otto Crusius (Roscher, Lex. 2. 1163) in his article ‘Keren’ says ‘Die 
Kfipec ‘Etec sind die ziirnenden Seelen.’ In fact, no serious mythologist? 
now controverts this position. 


This fundamental truth, that the Erinyes are angry souls, would doubtless 
have been recognised long ago but for a certain topsy-turvydom of method 
which has, until quite recent years, infected all mythological research. ‘In 
the Homeric poems we find ourselves at the starting-point of all that has 
given Greece her place in the world, of Greek history, of Greek art, of Greek 
philosophy, theology and myth.’ The statement, true of the one item omitted 
— literature, is profoundly false of all the rest; the spade has revealed to us 
strata underlying the civilization out of which the Homeric poems sprang. 
For theology and myth, our only concern here, Homer represents a complex 
adjustment and achievement, an almost mechanical accomplishment, with 


21 cannot include in this category the author of the article ‘Erinys’ in Roscher’s Lexicon. 
According to him the attributes and functions of the Erinys are to be derived from the ‘in Blitz 
und Donner sich entladende Gewitterwolke.’ They are ueAavvar and they carry things away, 
therefore they are ‘das Bild der ungestiim dabeifahrenden dunklen Wetterwolke’ — by parity 
of reasoning they might be black cats. 


scarcely a hint of origines. But in England, where scholarship is mainly literary, 
the doctrine that Homer is the beginning of the Greek world is likely to die 
hard. Its death may possibly be eased and hastened by the story of the 
Erinyes. 


With respect, then, to the first three clauses of my argument, I may 
refer to the articles by Rohde and Crusius; they have collected ample and 
more than ample evidence to prove that the functions and ritual of the dead 
and of the beings variously called Potniae, Semnae, Eumenides, Erinyes, 
Praxidikae, Maniae, etc., were originally and fundamentally identical. One or 
two points, however, in connection with this require to be further elucidated 
or emphasised. 


First, as regards the number of the Erinyes. In Homer they appear usually 
in the plural — e. g. Od. 11. 289, untodoc ‘Eoivuec. If we keep to the idea of 
ghosts, we must translate the ‘angry ghosts of a mother.’ Each mother had of 
course originally only one ghost, but in Homer’s late conception the individual 
ghosts, each one of which only avenged himself, have been abstracted into a 
sort of body corporate of avengers, all of whom pursued each offender. The 
final step of the abstraction is to make of the Erinys a sort of personified 
conscience, but all this is remote from the manner of primitive thought. It 
is interesting to see that the tragedians, who are often far more local and 
primitive than Homer, frequently employ the singular and realise that each 
dead man has his own separate Erinys. 


id WOtoa BapUddTEloa LOVEE 


TOT tT’ Oldtrou ox, 


[a 


Ueda’ “Howe, i ueyaovevrc tic et. — Aesch. Sept. v. 975. 
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Here the Erinys is surely in apposition to the Otdtnov oxd, the etdwdov of 
the dead man. The passage is an instructive contaminatio of two radically 
different conceptions, the Homeric phantom shadow idea and the powerful 
local ancestral ghost. The notion of the single Erinys also lurks in the Eu- 
menides of Aeschylus. Aeschylus, of course, has a chorus of Eumenides, the 
Davaoto¢g Adyoc, and he doubtless conceived of them as indefinitely and 
Homerically plural, but they are roused from their sleep by Clytemnestra, the 
one real Erinys. 


Another point remains to be emphasised. It is easy enough even to the 
modern mind to realise that the Erinys was primarily the angry ghost, and a 
ghost is never so angry as when he has been murdered. The counter-face of 
the picture is less obvious, 7. e. the idea that the ghost of the dead man when 
content is a power that makes for fertility, the chief good to primitive man. 
The farmer of ancient days had to reckon with his dead ancestors, and was 
scrupulous to obey the precept de mortuis nil nisi bene. Hippocrates (reol 
éevutviwv 2. p. 14) tells us that if anyone saw the dead in a dream dressed in 


white, and giving something, it was a good omen, ano yao tTHv anoVavovtwv 
at Teopal xal avEHoELc xal onEPUATA yivovta. It is this, the good, white side of 
the ghosts that was suppressed in the Homeric Erinys, but which reemerged 
at once when they, the Erinyes of Aeschylus, were allowed to become their 
real selves, 7. e. the Semnae, potent alike for fertility and sterility. To the 
priestess in the Eumenides they appear uchovar 5° Ec TO T&V BSEAUXTOEOTOL, 
but Athene knows better; she knows that they are practically Moirae, with 
control over all human weal and woe. 


TOVTA YHO HUTOUL TH XAT” avOECTOUC 
cdayoy oieretv. — Aesch. Eum. 939. 


Primitive daemons, it may be observed in passing, are apt to be gods of 
all work, later they differentiate off into black and white, friendly and hostile, 
and finally develop a complete departmentalism. 


One salient instance of the primitive dual character of the Erinyes is of 
special value because it is connected with a definite ritual practice. Just 
seven furlongs out of Megalopolis on the Messene road there was a sanctuary, 
Pausanias (8. 34, 3) said, of certain goddesses (Hedy teedv). Pausanias 
himself is evidently not sure who and what they are. ‘And they call both the 
goddesses themselves and the district round the sanctuary by the name of 
Maniae’ (Madnesses) — he suggests however that the name may be a ‘title 
of the Eumenides’; (Soxetv 6€ yor Vey THv Evueviowy cotly extxAnotc) — ‘and 
they say that here Orestes went mad after the murder of his mother.’ He then 
describes a monument called the monument of Daktylos or Finger. To this I 
shall return later under the heading ‘Omphalos.’ ‘Here too,’ Pausanias says, ‘ 
there is a sanctuary to the Eumenides — they say that when these goddesses 
were going to drive Orestes out of his senses they appeared to him black, but 
when he had bitten off his finger they appeared again to him as white, and 
he became sane at the sight, and thus toiic uev Eviyloev anOTPETWY TO UNVILA 
avutéy, toic 6& ENUGE taic AcUxoic.’ We have no convenient word to render 
the difference between eviytoev and é)uce but the distinction is important; 
evayi@w is said of the ritual of dead heroes, and of chthonic divinities, the 
sacrifice is offered on or poured into the ground, it goes down — Jw strictly 
is confined to the ritual of the Olympian gods, the sacrifice is burnt, it goes 
up. Here the old ghosts have divided off into Maniae (i. e. obviously Erinyes- 
Furies) and Eumenides, and the Eumenides side has got Olympianised. This 
is made the clearer by the last and most remarkable statement of Pausanias, 
‘Along with these (i. e. tolic Acuxoiic) it is customary to sacrifice (Ove) to the 
Charites,’ i. e. practically the white side of the ghosts; the Eumenides are 
the same as the Charites, the givers of all increase. To examine in detail 
the cult of the Charites would take us too far; it may at first be something 
of a shock to find that the Charites are practically only the white beneficent 


side of the Erinyes, but this passes when we remember that at Orchomenos, 
the most ancient seat of their worship, where their images were mere crude 
stones, they were worshipped at night, and like all chthonic divinities with 
the offering of the honey cake. They were also a sort of Moirae; the lucky 
throw at dice was called Xdeutec. 


The connection of the Moirae with the ghost Erinyes we have already noted. 
Here again cultus came in to strengthen the argument by analogy of ritual 
between the Moirae, Semnae and Eumenides. Pausanias mentions at Titane 
(2. 11 4), ‘a grove of evergreen oaks and a temple of the goddesses whom 
the Athenians call venerable (Semnae) and the Sicyonians name Eumenides 
(kindly). On one day every year they celebrate a festival in their honour at 
which they sacrifice a sheep with young, and pour libations of honey mixed 
with water and use flowers instead of wreaths.’ The sheep with young clearly 
points to the goddesses of fertility and the absence of wreaths is curiously 
paralleled in the cult of the Charites at Paros. Apollodorus p. 3, 15, 7, after 
telling the story of Minos and Androgeos, says oVev Ett xal dete0 ywpic MVADY 
xal ote~avery Ev Ide Dvovot toc Xderot. At Titane Pausanias goes on to tell 
us they perform the like ceremonies (co.xdta Sedoty) at the altar of the Fates 
— it stands in the grove under the open sky. In this important passage we 
have the Semnae identified with the Eumenides and their ritual with that of 
the Moirae. This identity of ritual is paralleled by identity of function. When 
Prometheus is asked who guides the rudder of Fate he answers (Aesch. Prom. 
515). 


Moipat tetuoeeot uviovec 1’ “Eptwec. 


Nay more in the Eumenides they are the naAavyeveic Moto (Eum. 172). 
Just in the same way the Kfjoec, the souls, are fates, and as such essentially 
dty0 dora as in Hes. Theog. 217. 


xa Moteac xat Kfiouc eyetveto vnkconotvouc, 


Kiw0o te Ad&yeoty te xat “Atoornoy, alte Beototor 
YElvoUEvoLol SLOoVoLy Eyelv aHyavov Te XAXOdV TE’ 


though with Hesiod, never too optimistic in his view, the Kf\oec incline to 
the black side (v. 211). 


NvE 6 Etexe oTUYEEOV te Mopov xol Kieu uehovav. 


The idea of a ghost, a double, a fate shadowing a man in his life and 
powerful to affect his descendants after death is common to many primitive 
peoples. It depends on the temper of the people whether the ghost is 
regarded as benevolent or malignant, white or black. The West African tribes 


according to Miss Kingsley have their Eumenides. ‘In almost all West African 
districts’ (West African Studies, p. 132) ‘is a class of spirits called “the 
well-disposed ones” and this class is clearly differentiated from “them” the 
generic term for non-human spirits. These well-disposed ones are ancestors, 
and they do what they can to benefit their particular village or family Fetish, 
who is not a human spirit nor an ancestor. But the things given to ancestors 
are gifts not in the proper sense of the word sacrifices, for the well-disposed 
ones are not gods, even of the rank of a Sasabonsum or an Omburiri’ — here 
we seem to catch a god arrested in the process of making. The Erinyes of 
the West African are not angry ancestors, but the ghosts of enemies who are 
regarded as malevolent — ‘To insult or neglect’ the ‘well-disposed ones,’ is 
rude and disreputable, but it will not bring on e. g. an outbreak of smallpox. 
African missionaries have found that the nearest equivalent to the word God 
in our Scriptures is the word ‘Mulungu’ the general native term for spirit. The 
spirit of the deceased man is called his Mulungu and all the offerings of the 
living are presented to such spirits of the dead. ‘It is here that we find the 
great centre of the native religion. The spirits of the dead are the gods of 
the living.’ (Duff MacDonald, Africana, 1882, vol. 1. p. 59). As regards the 
black and white Maniae Mr. Frazer says in his commentary (citing Callaway), 
‘The Zulus believe that there are black spirits (Itongos) and white spirits; the 
black spirits cause disease and suffering, but the white spirits are beneficent. 
The Yakuts think that bad men after death become dark ghosts, but good 
men become bright ones.’ (Paus. 8. 34, 3, Com.) 

I have long thought that in the white beneficent aspect of the Eumenides 
lies the explanation of the much disputed ‘white maidens.’ When the Gauls 
were approaching Delphi the oracle vouchsafed to the anxious inhabitants 
ran as follows: ‘I and the white maidens will care for these things.’ 


EUOl UEAoet TATA al AcUXAlic KdEaIC. 


It is generally held that the white maidens are Artemis and Athene, but 
this view only rests on the opinion of Diodorus (22. 9. 5). Surely it is far more 
probable that in a moment of extreme peril there should be a resurgence 
of the ancient deities of the place, deities half-forgotten perhaps by the 
educated supreme always in the hearts of the vulgar. At Delphi there was no 
need and anyhow it was safer not to name the avevuyot eat. 

Badness and blackness are synonymous. To-day we talk of a black story, 
and the black man of the chimney still survives. Callimachos in his charming 
fashion tells us how Olympian mothers, when one of the baby goddesses was 
naughty, would call for a Cyclops to come, and Hermes blacked himself with 
coal and played the hobgoblin. 


0 6€ SaUATOS EX ULUXATOLO 
épyeta Koeuetnc onodif xeyotucvoc aid yf. 
autixa Thy xovENY YoeUvooeTa’ — Callim. Dian. 68. 


8 


There is a splendid instance of the hero-bogey gone black in Pausanias 6. 
6. 4. ‘O “Hews as he appeared in his picture was yodouwy te dead UEAac Kal 
TO El60¢ 0’ Oma Ec TK UMALOTA POBEEOC, AUXOL bE auUTtoyeTO SéoUa CoDFTa. This 
goes along with the growing feeling that dead heroes were apt to be hostile 
and their graves must be passed with precautions of silence lest they should 
be annoyed and show it. Hesych. sub voc. xpeittovac says: toc Howac ott 
AEvouoty, Soxovor bE xaKwTtlxol ThvEs Elva. St TOUTO Xal OL TAPLOVTES TA NEga 
olny Exovot UA Tt BAaBEoL. xal ot Veot 5é. AtoyvAocg Aitvatta(t)c. 

At this point a word is necessary as to the etymology of the word Erinyes; 
after what has been said it can scarcely be doubted that the account in Pau- 
sanias is correct. In discussing the Thelpusa cult of Demeter Erinys-Lusia (8. 
25. 4) — to which I shall return later — he says ext tout xol emixAnoeic TH 
Vee yeyovact, ToD UNnviuatoc UEv Evexa “Hotvuc, Ott 0 DUUd yeFoVat xxrAovow 
ceiwvetv ot Aoxddec. The contrast between the Erinys and Lusia of the Thelpu- 
sian cult is precisely the same as that between the Black and White Maniae of 
Megalopolis. Whatever be the precise etymology of Erinyes we are evidently 
in that primitive stage of things when the names of spirits and daemons 
are not names proper but attributive epithets. We are very near the West 
African to whom the spirits are ‘them,’ and ‘them’ may be kindly (Eumenides), 
angry (Erinyes), venerable (Semnae), grace-giving (Charites), awful (Potniae), 
mad ones (Maniae), vengeful (Praxidikae). We have not yet reached the point 
where personality is clearly outlined. Our imagination is so possessed by 
figures like the Olympian gods, sharply defined, real, actual, personal, that 
it is only by considerable mental effort that we realise the fact — all impor- 
tant for the study of mythology — that there are no gods at all, no objective 
facts; that what we are investigating are only conceptions of the human mind 
constantly shifting with every human mind that conceives them. Art which 
makes the image, literature crystallising attributes and functions, arrest and 
fix this shifting kaleidoscope. Until the coming of art and literature, and to 
some extent after, nivta pet. There is no greater bar to the understanding of 
mythology than our modern habit of clear analytic thought; the first necessity 
is that by an imaginative effort we should think back the moAA& we have so 
sharply divided into the haze of the primitive év. 

If the first step in the making of a god is the attribution of human quality, 
the attribution of sex will not tarry long. Mother-Earth is a conception too wide- 
spread to need comment. Father-Land is a late and monstrous patriarchalism. 
The Cretans, often true to primitive tradition, still said unteic, when the rest of 
Greece said rateic (7 5 Tatetc xal UNntelc ac Keitec xadoou. Plut. an seni sit 
ger. resp. 17.). It is to M& [& that the Danaides appeal in their supreme peril. 
This point need not be laboured, but it is worth noting that the sex of the earth 
and of divinities connected with the earth, like the Eumenides, must have 
been confirmed by, if it did not originate in, the connection between women 
and agriculture in primitive days. Mr. Payne in his History of the New World 
(vol. 2. p. 7 and 8), observes that formerly women were the only industrial 


class; men were engaged in hunting, fishing, fighting. “Agriculture,” he says, 
“was originally based on the servitude of women. Primitive man refuses 
to interfere in agriculture; he thinks it magically dependent for success on 
woman and connected with child-bearing. ‘When the women plant maize,’ 
said the Indian to Gumilla, ‘the stalk produces two or three ears. Why? 
Because women know how to produce children. They only know how to plant 
the corn so as to ensure its germinating. Then let them plant it; they know 
more than we know’.” Thus it is easy to see how the Eumenides-Erinyes, 
spirits of fertility or sterility, came to be regarded as daughters of mother 
earth, whereas it is hard to conceive of any state of society so matriarchalised 
as to make its avengers of blood of the female sex. Aeschylus, who is anxious 
not to allow the fertility aspect of the Eumenides to appear prematurely, 
makes them, when formally questioned by Athene, say they are daughters of 
Night, 


Nusic yup Eousv Nuxtdc alaviic téexva (Eum. 416), 


but Hesiod (Theog. 184) long before made them daughters of Earth. Sopho- 
cles compromises; with him they are [fic te xal Uxdtov xdpa. (Oed. Col. 
48.) 

I have noted already the dualism of black and white, curse and blessing; 
it is curious to see how this other anthropomorphic dualism of mother and 
daughter fits in with it. When it comes to dividing up functions between 
mother and daughter, the daughter gets the stern side, the maiden is naturally 
a little farouche. This Aeschylus turns to admirable polemical account in his 
XALTANTVOTOL XOAL. 

At this point the full significance of C. O. Muller’s statement becomes 
apparent, 7. e. that the Erinyes were neither more nor less than a particular 
form of the great goddesses who rule the earth and the lower world, i. e. 
Demeter and Kore. This statement inverted would be, to my mind, a just 
presentment of the order of development. Demeter and Kore, mother and 
maid, are perfectly anthropomorphised, idealised forms of those vague ap- 
paritions, the earth and the spirits of the earth. In this connection it must 
never be forgotten that Demeter herself is also Erinys, also Melaina, the earth 
goddess, as well as the earth spirits has the black as well as white aspect, 
though in later days the dark side of the functions went over to Kore. I do not 
dwell on the cult of Demeter Erinys, for its importance has been abundantly 
emphasised by all writers from C. O. Muller downwards. And not only were the 
Erinyes forms of Demeter, but the dead, Plutarch says, were in old days called 
by the Athenians Demeter’s people, xat tov¢ vexeotc Adnvolio. Anuntestouc 
@VvOUATOV TO TaAady (Plut. de fac. in orb. lun., 28, p. 943). 

In order clearly to establish the double black and white aspect of the 
earth spirits, I have passed rather prematurely on to their complete anthropo- 
morphic development, and must go back to the proposition of the 6" clause, 
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i, e. that the form in which these local genii were at first embodied was that 
of snakes. 


This snake form brings together the views of C. O. Miller and Rohde; it is 
a connecting link between ancestral ghosts and earth genii, and it is strange 
that neither of these writers perceived what would have been his strongest 
argument. 


To say that in their primary form the Erinyes were thought of as embodied 
in snakes may seem at first sight so startling that it may be well to call 
attention at the outset to the fact that the idea is no wise foreign to the 
tragedians. 


When Clytemnestra hears the snoring of the Furies how does she name 
them? 


"Trvog ROvog TE XVELOL GUVWYOTAL 
Aswijc Spaxatvng e€exroavay Uevoc. 


Travail and sleep, chartered conspirators, 
Have spent the fell rage of the dragoness (v. 126). 


Of course it is possible to say that she uses the term doedxava ‘poetically’ 
for a monster, but the fact remains that she calls the chorus a dragoness, 
when she might quite naturally have called them hounds, as indeed in the next 
lines she frankly proceeds to do. It would really have been more ‘poetical’ 
to preserve the metaphor intact. The passage does not stand alone. To 
Euripides also a Fury is a dodxotva. 


TluAcoN SEd09xaC THE; Thvde 6° OLY OPZic 
“At6ou Sedxatvay, ¢ UE BobActa xTaveEly 
detvoiic Eytdvaac El¢ EU EoTOUMUEVN; (Ih. Taur. 286 f.) 


Here it may perhaps be urged that the conception is borrowed from Aeschy- 
lus, but the stage Furies of Aeschylus were certainly not dedxo.va and also 
the “A.oou dedxarva confuses the effect of the detval eytovat that follow. In the 
Orestes also (v. 256) the Furies are douxovtwodetc xem and it is surely putting 
a strain on language to say this means they have snakes in their hands or hair. 
But the crowning literary illustration on this point is Clytemnestra’s dream in 
the Choephoroi. Clytemnestra dreams that she gives birth to and suckles a 
snake, Dr. Verrall has pointed out (v. 39-41 and 925-927) that the snake was 
the regular symbol of things subterranean and especially of the grave, and 
he conjectures that the snake was presented to the minds of the audience 
by the ‘visible grave of Agamemnon, which would presumably be marked as 
a tomb in the usual way.’ This is most true and absolutely essential to the 
understanding of the play, in fact its keynote, but the snake is more than the 


11 


symbol of the dead, it is the vehicle of the Erinys, and the Erinys is Orestes, 
(v. 547): 
Exdoaxovtmdele O° EY 
“TELVY VLY, 


not merely ‘deadly as a serpent,’ but as a ‘serpent Erinys.’ The meaning is 
obscured to us in two ways; conventionally and traditionally we have come to 
regard the Erinyes as the pursuers of Orestes, whereas here he, as Erinys, 
pursues. Moreover the Erinyes are naturally as we have seen female; here by 
command of the patriarchal Apollo comes the male Erinys. The Erinys was a 
snake and also as we have abundantly seen a Fate; it is only when the two 
notions are firmly grasped that the full meaning of Orestes’ words appear. 
Clytemnestra cries for mercy in vain (v. 925): 


TATedS YUE alow TOvde GUEITEL UOPOV. 
Nay, for my father’s fate hisses thy death. 


The snake form of the Erinys comes out more clearly perhaps in art than 
in literature. Snakes of course, as the conventional decoration of either 
tuuBoc Or otHAN, abound on vase paintings; good examples are the tuyBoc of 
Patroklos (Brit. Mus. Cat. B 239), and the ot7A7n in the funeral scene on the 
kantharos in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Miliet-Giraudon, 38). Both otfAn 
and tuuBoc are painted white, the snake being black; the white is probably in 
a sense prophylactic to warn the passer-by that the place was taboo. More 
instructive for our purpose are the instances in which a live snake or snakes 
issue out of the tuyBoc to protect it from desecration or to receive offerings 
made by the survivors. On a white lekythos at Athens (Jahrbuch, 1891, Taf. 
4) we have a case in point. From a white grave tumulus, a Bwyoedsrc t&poc, 
issue forth two large angry-looking snakes; they are about to pursue a youth 
who flies away in fright. He has no doubt accidentally or intentionally violated 
the tomb, and they are the avenging Erinyes. In a case like this we might 
share the doubt of Aeneas, but in the next instance the Erinys’ aspect is 
beyond doubt. 
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1: Fig. 1. — Part of Design from Bourguignon Amphora. 


On a Tyrrhenian amphora in the Bourguignon Coll., Orvieto, Fig. 1 (Jahrbuch, 
1893, p. 93), we have a curious and very interesting representation of the 
slaying of Polyxena. Lying absolutely over the very tomb of Achilles is the 
body of Polyxena, her blood just shed on the altar-tomb by Neoptolemos; 
the tomb is ougadoeisfc, and even has the covering network of fillets. To 
this point I shall return later; for the present the important point is, that 
out of the t0uGoc arises a great live snake. Obviously the idea is that the 
ghost of Achilles in snake form rises up, an Erinys, asking and receiving 
the atoning blood. But even in this vase there is the incipient confusion, or 
rather blending of ideas, for Neoptolemos flies affrignted — the snake is 
the offended genius loci as well as the satisfied hero-ghost. Here is indeed 
mythology in the making, the notion shifts and flickers. Either the snake is 
the actual vehicle of the ghost of the dead man, is the dead man; or he is the 
guardian, the familiar spirit of the dead man, the famulus as in the account of 
Scipio’s grave (Plin. N. H. 16. 85): subest specus, in quo manes ejus custodire 
draco traditur; or he is merely the earth daemon: nullus locus sine genio est 
qui per anguem plerumque ostenditur (Serv. ad. Verg. Aen. v. 85). The snake 
is fc noiic, native child of the earth as opposed to the horse, the enemy and 
stranger; so was the portent explained that appeared to Croesus (Herod 1. 
78). Of these conceptions the genius loci is most familiar to us, appearing 
constantly as it does in Latin poets, but the idea of the serpent as the vehicle 
of the hero is thoroughly Greek, and belongs to the stratum of ot naAmot 
obscured to us by Homer — ot radaol udhtota té&v Cawv Tov dedxovta Totc 
Hewct ouvwxetwoav (Plut. Cleom. 39). When the people saw the great snake 
winding round the impaled body of Cleomenes they knew that he was a hero. 
Again, the scholiast on the Plutus of Aristophanes (v. 733) says xowédc ev xall 
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totic HAAolc Howot Sedxovtes Tapetivevto ECapetwc SE 16) AoxAnmés. Perhaps, 
most instructive of all is the expression Photius records, the ‘speckled hero’ 
(Photius, Lex. s. v.) Hows noixthoc — d1& TO Tobs Gels TOLKtAOUC OvTAC Fewac 
xaheiovan, 

As in the case of the ghost-Erinyes, so here we are not without savage 
analogies. At Blantyre, in East Central Africa, ‘a spirit often appears as a 
serpent. When a man kills a serpent thus belonging to a spirit he goes and 
makes an apology to the offended god, saying “please, I did not know it was 
your serpent.” Here the serpent is perhaps rather the familiar of the god, 
but if a dead man wants to frighten his wife he is apt to present himself in 
the form of a serpent. Ghost and god are not far asunder (Africana, Duff- 
MacDonald, 1882, Vol. 1. p. 63). Again (p. 161), it is noted of the Gallas, an 
African tribe, that they have no idols, but revere sacred objects and animals, 
serpents especially being sacred. One variety of snake they regard as having 
been the mother of the human family. 

M. Henry Jumod, in his interesting account of the Barongas (Les Barongas, 
p. 396), notes that among this people the snake is regarded as a sort of 
incarnation of an ancestor, and is somewhat dreaded, but never worshipped. 
A native, pursuing a snake that had got into the kitchen of a missionary 
station, accidentally set the building on fire. All the neighbours exclaimed 
that the fire was due to the snake, and the snake was the chikonembo or 
ghost of a man who was buried close at hand, and who had come out of the 
earth to avenge himself. M. Jumod adds cautiously: ‘Que les reptiles du bois 
sacré et les petits serpents bleus soient envisagés comme des incarnations 
temporaines des chiko nembo c’est probable... De cette constatation a 
la supposition que ces animaux sont des messagers ou des incarnations 
transitoires des Dieux il n’y a qu’un pas. Mais jamais ils n’ont pas songé 
a adorer un serpent.’ This is clear from the fact that a free thinker among 
them will occasionally kill a serpent because he is bored by the too frequent 
reappearance of his ancestor, and as he kills it will say, ‘Come, now, we have 
had enough of you.’ 

It is only necessary to recall the frequent mythological appearance of the 
hero as snake, e. g. Erichthonios and Kychreus, and perhaps most noticeable 
of all the case of Sosipolis, the child who turned into a snake (P. 6. 20, 213). 
Sosipolis had a sanctuary where the snake disappeared into the ground — he 
also had the offering of the honey-cake and water for libation, the \outedv and 
the veptéeotc uetAtyuata. To the modern Greek peasant his child till baptized 
is a doaxoUAa, and no doubt in danger of disappearing in that form; the line 
between animal and human is no wise clearly drawn. As everyone knows, the 
Erinyes in their conventional art-form from the fifth century B. C. downwards 
are represented as maidens brandishing snakes in their hands. It was this 
fact that gave me the clue to the primary snake form of the Erinyes. A god or 
goddess is apt to hold in his hand or keep by his side the animal form he 
has outgrown. 
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But it may fairly be asked, can the connecting link in the chain be shown? 
We have the complete anthropomorphic form and we have the snake form; can 
the transition stage be shown, the customary halfway house of half-human, 
half-animal form? Erichthonios of course, the snake child, became half-snake, 
half-man. Cecrops appears on many a monument as the snake-tailed hero. 
Malevolent monsters like the Echidna, Typhon and the like are snake-tailed, 
so in late art are the earth-born giants. But all these are somewhat remote 
analogies. Have we any snake-tailed women genii of the earth, of fertility 
or sterility, that we can fairly adduce? A recently published vase (Bohlau, 
‘Schlangenleibige Nymphen,’ Philolog. 57. NF 11. 1) supplies the missing 
link. One side of the design is reproduced in Fig. 2. As Dr. Bohlau has 
pointed out,? the two sides of the vase are definitely contrasted. On the one 
side we have the destroyers of the vine, the goats, on the other its nurturers, 
snake-bodied nymphs, veritable Eumenides. The vase is especially important 
because our modern minds, haunted by the tradition of the malevolent ‘old 
serpent,’ have some difficulty in realizing the snake as the good genius. 
These kindly grape-gathering, flute-playing, snake-nymphs give us a picture 
of peace and plenty and beneficence not easily forgotten, they are veritable 
snake-Charites, a cup might fitly be reserved for them at the banquet; they 
are deaxovtadetc xOoa Meet to be daughters of Ophion and Eurynome, the 
fish-tailed goddess whose sanctuary in Phigaleia was &ytov éx moAoot* (Paus. 
8. 41. 6, Hes. Theog. 998). 


31 venture to differ from Dr. BGhlau on one small but important detail. The object carried 
on the right arm of one of the snake-nymphs is, I believe, not a shield but a basket of the 
shape ordinarily in use among the Greeks for agricultural purposes. On a vase published by 
Salzmann (Necropole, Pl. 54, Figs. 2 and 3) a sower who follows a team of oxen ploughing 
holds on his arm a basket precisely similar. It evidently holds the seed he is scattering. 

“For a remarkable parallel to Eurynome see Mr. E. J. Payne (History of the New World, 
vol. 1. p. 453). The female Dagon or Oceanus of the New World was the goddess of a lake 
worshipped as mamacota or mother-water, because she furnished the nation with fish for 
food. She had the body of a fish surmounted by a rude human head. Her worship could only be 
abolished by the substitution of an image of the Virgin. At no great distance was worshipped 
also another embodiment of the lake, a figure enwreathed by serpents. 
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2: Fig. 2. — Serpent-bodied Nymphs. (Philologus, N. F. 11.) 


Own daughters to the doaxovtmbetc xdoa of the vase are the kindly Eu- 
menides of the well-known Argos relief (Mitt. d. Inst. Ath. 4. 176, Roscher, 
Lex. 1339). In the one hand they hold flowers, in the other snakes — there is 
‘nothing terrible’ in their aspect; they are gracious to the man and woman 
who approach as suppliants — the snake is not the weapon of terror but 
merely the symbol, as the flowers are, of the fertility of the earth. It was only 
when the meaning of the snake was obscured that it became a terror. 

The Argos Eumenides relief belongs to the well-known type or the trinity of 
female goddesses which have long presented a somewhat confused problem 
to archaeologists. Familiar examples of this type are the Thasos relief where 
on one side are Apollo and three Nymphs, on the other Hermes and three 
Charites (Rayet, Monuments de l’Art Antique; Bas-reliefs de Thasos). But 
for the inscription Charites and Nymphs would be indistinguishable. In the 
Megara relief, at Berlin (Mythology and Mon. of Athens, p. 546, Fig. 8.), 
Hermes leads three dancing women in the cave of Pan; discussion is endless 
as to whether they are Nymphs, Charites, Cecropidae or Horae. Where there 
is no inscription, the question is best left unresolved. All are the same at 
bottom, i. e. they are three xdea. Nymph is nothing but marriageable maiden, 
and Charites is but one of the many xAnddvec Exmvuyon Exkothy Thy NAuctov 
XUTHY GUVOVULOY ToLHouoVa VE nal xaAEom THY YEV &yaov Kdeny, thy sé 
TEOS KvOEa SedoUEVHY NUON), Thy dé TExva yevvnoauevny Mntéea, thy Se Told 
Ex Tatdwy Emidooayv xata THY Aweixny didAextov Mailav: @ ovupwvoy civat TO 
xal tobe yenouods ev Awdavn xat Acrgoic snrotoan Sia yuvauxdc (Iambl. Vit. 
Pyth. 56). The passage is notable not for the purpose of evidencing, as 
Pythagoras intended, the piety of woman, but as showing that attention is 
already drawn to the anthropomorphic habit of reflecting, in the names of 
the gods, the various human relationships of their worshippers; at bottom 
these Horae, Nymphae, Charites, Eumenides are nothing but Kooa maidens. 
In this connection the relief given in Fig. 3 from the collection Tyszkiewicz is 
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instructive. The inscription runs: Uwtiac Kégac — with avédnxe understood 
— Sotias dedicated the Kdou. We have the three familiar maidens with 
fruit and flowers, as yet unadorned by any xAnddvec exmvuuot — we have 
as it were the root idea from which the anthropomorphic form of Charites, 
Horae, Cecropidae, Nymphae, Eumenides, Semnae sprang. In discussing the 
origin of the myth of the Judgment of Paris I long ago tried to show (J. H. 
S. 1886, p. 217) that the rival goddesses Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite were 
only the three Charites or gift-givers at strife — they are the vague xdom 
completely differentiated and departmentalized, but art represents them 
frequently without distinctive attributes (see J. H. S. loc. cit. Plate 79.). 


3: Fig. 3. — Votive Relief, Coll. Tyszkiewicz. (Frohner, Pl. 16.) 


It may well be asked: why the trinity? If plurality began in Mother and 
Daughter, Demeter and Kore, why not mere duality? I am not sure that I can 
answer the question. Something was due no doubt to the artistic convenience 
of three; three makes a good group. The number was not canonical in early 
days, witness the constant discussion about the number of the Horae; possibly 
also when the Mother and Daughter had become thoroughly two there was a 
natural tendency to give to the new-made couple a mother, and thus create a 
trinity. It is curious that in the ancient Greek world the male trinity is wholly 
absent. Possibly also the seasons, first two and then three, added strength 
to the notion. I would make a final suggestion. In the curious Boeotian relief 
vase, Apy. Ee. 1892, ntv. 9, we have the great Earth mother, the nota Dnpedsy, 
figured with two women supporters, one at either side. It does not seem 
necessary to suppose they are di nixi. This looks like the origin of the trinity, 
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which must have been originally not 3 but 1 + 2. 


4: Fig. 4. — Design from Prothesis Vase. 


We have now to return to the Argos relief. We have reached the anthro- 
pomorphic form of the Erinys; the snake remains, but only as an attribute, 
held in the hand. This is perhaps the best place in which to note some other 
elements that contributed to the formation of the art type of the Erinys. 


The first element to be noted is the ciwAov. The primitive inhabitant 
of Greece, whom for convenience sake we call Pelasgian, buried his dead 
and thought of the dead hero as a snake-genius dwelling in the ground. The 
Achaean of Homer burned his dead and believed that nothing remained 
except the dim and strengthless ghost, the cidwArov. The cidwaAov was a little 
winged fluttering thing — a feeble ox& of the living man. The two forms are 
admirably seen and contaminated in the design of an archaic prothesis vase, 
Fig. 4 (Ath. Mitt., 16. 379); in a grave tumulus are seen a large curled snake, 
and above him four fluttering cf5wAa. Similar little winged figures are figured 
on the remarkable lekythos in the Jena Museum (Schadow, Eine Attische 
Grablekythos, Jena, 1897), where the winged souls, or xfj\oec, are issuing from 
and returning to a large sepulchral pithos. This winged type of the soul, this 
Homeric cidwAoy, contributed, I have no doubt, to supply the Erinyes with 
wings. Further, when the Homeric imagination had transformed the Erinys 
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from an angry ghost into a messenger of justice, wings were doubly necessary. 
A winged form was not far to seek. The Gorgon type was ready to hand, and 
suited admirably the bogey nature of the angry ghost. Such a form we have in 
Fig. 5 from a black-figured amphora in the Museo Gregoriano of the Vatican. 
The instance is the more instructive, as the artist does not entirely trust the 
Erinys type he has adopted. That his meaning may not miscarry he adds the 
original Erinys, i. e. the snake. 


5: Fig. 5. — From B. F. Amphora. (Passerius, Pict. Etrusc. 3. 297). 


In the later Erinys form, 7. e. the typical ‘Fury’ of Hades in short chiton 
and hunting boots, another element enters of unmistakable import, 7. e. the 
art-type of the goddess Artemis — the huntress par excellence. As soon as 
the Erinyes develop out of ghosts into avengers the element of pursuit comes 
in, they lose their double aspect and become all vindictive; they are no longer 
dedxorvo but xvvec. 


Ovap diwxetc Dfjoa, xAayydvetc 6’ &nEe 
XUV UEeluvay OUTOT EXAIMdV TOVvoU (EuM. 131). 


In late vases which depict the scene of Orestes and the Erinyes, e. g. the 
krater of the Louvre (Baumeister, Denkmadler, 2. Fig. 1314) the dress of the 
Erinyes and that of Artemis is identical, save that Artemis carries her bow 
and quiver and two lances. This vase, it may be noted, is interesting also 
from the fact that one of the Erinyes is actually rising out of the ground, only 
visible from the breast upwards, just like the figure of Gaia. The final form of 
the Fury on Lower Italy Hades-vases is simply that of a malevolent Artemis. 
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6: Fig. 6. — Maenad (?). (Rosenberg, Die Erinyen.) 


The red-figured vase in Fig. 6 is of importance in respect to the question of 
art type. It is figured by Rosenberg (Die Erinyen, frontispiece) and interpreted 
by him as an Erinys. I incline to think, from the amplitude of the drapery, that 
the figure more likely represents a Maenad. The doubt is more instructive 
than any certainty. Maenads in mythology and Erinyes are only differentiations 
of the same fundamental idea. In fact the Maenads are Maniae, earth-born 
ministrants of Ge, and they hold her snakes, and like the Maniae in later days 
they are addressed as dogs. 


Mauvdda Vurdda poBdsa Avcoddoa. (Timoth. Frg. 1.) 


tte, Vou AVoonc xuveEc, tt cic deoc. (Eurip. Bacch. 975.) 


I return to the snake-form. The snake-Erinys is only one aspect of a cultus 
of earth divinities once widespread in primitive Greece. Half a century ago 
Gerhard, with an insight extraordinary for his time, divined that practically 
nearly all the women goddesses of Greece are but modifications of one 
primitive goddess — Mother Earth.° He says (Uber Metroon und Géttermutter, 
1849, p. 183): ‘Nicht nur fur Dia Dione, fiir Ilithyia und Theia, Themis und 
Artemis, Tyche und Praxidike, Chryse und Basileia, sondern auch fur Demeter 
und Kora, Aphrodite und Hestia, Hera und Athene lasst, wenn wir nicht 
irren, diese Behauptung bis zu dem Grad sich durchfuhren, dass wir in 
allen diesen Gotterinen nur wechselnde Namen und Auffassungen einer und 


5Since I wrote the above an interesting representation of the Earth Mother has come 
to light at Zarkos (Thessaly). It is a female bust with long heavy hair, and the pedestal is 
inscribed T& Tavtapéta Kouvebe Hewobvetoc. It is now in the museum at Constantinople. 
Joubin, Rev. Arch. 34. 329, Pl. 12. 
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desselben hellenisirten der Gaa gleichgeltenden Erd- und Schdpfungsgotten 
zu erkennen haben... Von Uberwiegendster Anwendung ist zur Seite der 
Gottermutter das Schlangen-symbol, es findet sich fast allen den Gottinen 
beigesellt die wir als Ortlich wechselnde Ausdriicke jener urspriinglichen 
Gottereinheit erkannten, namentlich der thessalischen und italischen Here, 
der kekropischen Pallas, der eleusinischen Demeter.’ It is strange that 
a conception so fertile, so illuminating, should have lain barren so long, 
obscured and paralysed by half a century of sun and moon myths. I only push 
Gerhard’s argument a step further when I urge that the snake was not merely 
the symbol of the primitive earth daemon, but her actual supposed vehicle. 
Athene the maiden of Athens is but the anthropomorphised otxoupdc gic 
who dwelt beneath her shield, she is the Woiow of her city, and in the city’s 
extremity she refuses to eat her honey-cake. Cecrops the serpent king is 
caught half-way in his transformation. We are so accustomed to the lifeless 
attributive snake of e. g. the chryselephantine Athene that we forget the live 
snake of the Acropolis. The design on a lekythos (Benndorf, Gr. and Sic. Vas. 
51, 1; Roscher, Lex. 2. 979) recalls the live snake in drastic fashion. Kassandra 
takes refuge at the xoanon of Athene. Athene is represented in the usual 
(Promachos) fashion, on her shield a snake. But not only has she a painted 
snake on her shield, a great live snake — a veritable Erinys — darts forth from 
her altar with open jaws to attack Ajax. In like manner, when Philoctetes 
profanes the sanctuary of Chryse, the vase-painter (Baumeister, Fig. 1479) 
represents the snake that has bitten him returning complacently to the altar 
at the feet of the goddess. It is no accidental snake bite, it is the Erinys of 
the goddess — it is the goddess again, the oixoupdc duc. 


ov Yue vooeic T68’ GAyoc Ex Vela TOYNC 
Xoevon¢ nedaovels PUAUKOG O¢ TOV AXAAUOT, 
ONKOV PLAdooEL XEUGLOS OlxoUEdSY dlc. 
(Soph. Philoct. 1325). 


The two snakes who slew the sons of Laocoon were assuredly the Erinyes 
sent forth by Athene — not originally by Apollo. When they had done their work 
they disappeared below the earth, aupw cotadnoay Uno yDova (Q. Smyrn. 12, 
480). They were important snakes with special names of their own, Porkis 
and Chariboia, as the scholiast on Lycophron tells us (ad Alex. 347). In like 
manner the snakes who attempt to slay the infant Heracles are the vehicles 
of Hera. 

Again in the case of Demeter. She became so highly humanized that 
the snake at Eleusis is well-nigh forgotten, at least as an object of cultus. 
But a ceremony in which the snake glided into the bosom of the initiated, 
was an integral part of the mysteries (S.teAxeta tod xdATOU tov tehouuevony).© 


5For classical references on the snake in the mysteries, v. Dieterich, Abraxas, pp. 114 and 
149. 
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On a Roman relief in the Uffizi (Overbeck, Kunst. Myth. Taf. 16. 2) near the 
figure of the seated Demeter a sekos is represented, from which emerges a 
huge snake, and on one of the Campana reliefs representing a cultus scene 
at Eleusis a worshipper is represented caressing the snake in the bosom 
of Demeter (op. cit. 16. 18). Of course, as anthropomorphism prevailed, 
the snake became merely the augtnodoc of the goddess. Strabo (393) says, 
ap’ od d€ xal Kuypetdnc dic dv pot “Hotodoc¢ toeapévta Und Kuypéwe e€eAa- 
Viva, LrodéEaodar Se adtov Thy Aruntoa cic HAcvoiva xat yeveodvar tadty< 
auetnoAoy. Aelian, in his De Natura Animalium (11. 2), gives us an impor- 
tant, and, for our purpose, most interesting account of snake worship in 
Epirus. The passage is so instructive it must be cited in full. ‘Qvovor 5é xat 
Hrws ot Hnerodita 76 AndAAwve xatl adtol xa né&v doov tév Eévwwv ExtdnUdv 
EOTL, XAL TOUT HON Thy UEyiothy EoETHY hyovot lac NUEPAC TOU EtoUC OEY 
te xal Ueyadoroeny. “Hott b€ dvetov 16) Ved droog, xa Eyer xOxAW TeptBorov, 
xa Evdov clot Sedxovtec, Tod Veod *uEua obtot ye. “H totvuy tépera YUU) Tae- 
VEvoc TdPELOL UOVN Xal TOOPHy Toic SedxovOL xoUlTeL A€yovta de doa UMO Tév 
‘Hreiowtéy exyovor tov ev Acdpoic W00wvoc civ. “Hav yev ov otto mae- 
chdovowy THhy lgoetav ToCOHVe Vekowvta xa Tac TeoPac TEeOTWUS AdBwotw 
cuveviay te UTOdnAOUY OYOAOYOUVTH Kal ETOCS &vOOOY, Edy FE EXTANEWOL LEV 
QUTHY, UY) AdBwot SE Goa OPEYEL UELACYUATO, TdvavTia TEV TEOELONUEVWY WaV- 
tevovtat.” Here we have a sacred snake, not slain as at Delphi, but taken on 
peaceably as the Juoua of Apollo. The snake has a maiden for a priestess, 
the omen is by food, as in the case of the olxoupoc d¢ic of Athene Parthenos. 
Most interesting of all, for the moment, is the fact that the nation of Epirus 
recognized the kinship between their own sacred snake and that at Delphi. 
So that here we have suggested exactly what the argument most wants, i. 
e. the snake form of the Erinys, the earth goddess at Delphi. The truth has 
long been disguised by the fact, that, probably at the coming of Apollo, the 
Delphic snake changed from female to male, possibly that Apollo might have 
a foeman more ‘worthy of his steel,’ but the d¢1¢ yf\¢ nolic, the ancient mantic 
serpent, Gaia’s vehicle, would doubtless at the outset be female. The Home- 
ric hymn (v. 300) has sedxava, Euripides (Iph. T. 1245) has nowiAdvwtoc 
olvwmoc dedxuv. The snake was doubtless, as in Epirus, the actual original 
oracle-giver, later it became merely the guardian. Apollodorus (1. 4, 1, 2) says, 
as w<¢ OE 0 MooUPéY TO Yavtetiov TTbVwy ogc ExmAvEv aVTOV (ATOAAWVaL) TAE- 
cdveiv ext TO youd, TOUTOY dvehdv TO Uavteiov TacaAKUBd&veL, and Pausanias 
(19. 6, 6) says of the Python exit 165 uavteiw pbAaxa Ono Dc tetdayDou. 


The existence of snake-worship is further most clearly shown by the 
festival of the Stepterion (or Septerion).’ Mr. Frazer (Pausanias 3. p. 55) has 


7Mr. Frazer points out (ad loc.) that the MSS. of Plutarch have uniformly the reading 
Stepterion, and that the form Septerion adopted by Mommsen and others occurs only in 
Hesychius (sub voc.). Hesychius explains the difference as ‘xd&dapoicg ExDvoatc.’ I believe 
Hesychius to be right as to the meaning, possibly wrong as to the form, and I hazard the 
conjecture that the Stepterion was a festival of purification and expiation and as such 
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clearly shown that the legend of the purification of Apollo for the slaying of 
the Python and the ceremony out of which it arose ‘carry us back to the days 
of primitive Greek savagery when the killing of certain animals was supposed 
to need expiation and the slayer was deemed unclean until he had performed 
some purificatory or expiatory rite.’ He cites a striking parallel among modern 
natives. In Dahomey if a man has killed a fetish snake he is shut up in a hut 
of dry faggots thatched with grass; to this fire is set, and the culprit must 
escape as best he may to running water. It seems to me probable that not 
only the occasional accidental murder of a sacred snake would be atoned for 
but, as the Septerion festival was a regular one, the priest who slew a snake 
for sacrifice might, as in the case of the Bouphonia, have to atone for this 
legalised murder. We have no actual record of a snake-sacrifice at Delphi, 
but in the Orphic Lithika, a treatise abounding in records of ancient custom 
and ritual, there is a curious and detailed account of the sacrifice of snakes 
for mantic purposes. A mantic stone is melted and snakes are allured by its 
smell, the snake that comes nearest to the fire is seized by three boys in 
white vestments and cut into nine portions (Orph. Lith. 687). 


Tov 6 StaueActotl SatTew Eevvea Loiouc, 
To€ic UEV ETLXATTELy TavdgexEOc HEAtoto, 
ToEic 0 EtEpUC Yainc EoLBM@AoU AnoBoteEtonc, 
tocic b€ Veonoontn¢g ToAviduUovos apebototo: 


where the portion for earth, and the mantic intent are germane to the 
cultus at Delphi. 


It is important for our purpose to note that the myth of the slaying of 
the snake, which we are accustomed to think of as exclusively Delphic, was 
wide-spread in Greece. Wherever Apollo in the Achaean religion prevailed, 
there the serpent becomes a monster to be slain; the name varies, but the 
substance is the same. At Thebes we have Kadmos slaying the dragon who 
guards the well; at Nemea, we have the guardian snake slain by the Seven. 
On the other hand, in places where Achaean influence never predominated, 
e. g. in Pelasgian Athens, the snake remains the tutelary divinity of the place. 
The Thebes and Haliartos legend is especially instructive because it brings 
the snake and the Erinys again into such close connection. When we ask 
the origin or the parentage of the snake that Kadmos slew the answer is 
clear: éyeyovet 6 Sedxwy E€ “Apews xal TApaoonc Eotvioc, (Schol. Soph. Ant. 
126) child of Earth, earth-born daemon, for Ge and Erinys are only two forms 
of each other, enewynee ex Dic xat “Agews 0 Sedxwv Fy (Dindorf, 3. 255, 14). 


connected with the enigmatic oté¢@n and otégetv in Aesch. Choeph. 94, Soph. Ant. 431, El. 
52, 458 (v. Dr. Verrall, ad Aesch. Choeph. 93). The explanation of the Stepterion as a Crown 
Festival rests only on Aelian. 
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Tilphossa and Delphousa® are obviously the same and to them we must add 
the Arcadian Thelpusa, haunt of Demeter-Erinys. An ordeal-well guarded by 
a snake, haunted by a ghost-Erinys — these are the furniture of Gaia’s cult. 


This snake-cultus was overlaid by Achaean Homeric conceptions of widely 
different origin and import, but though obscured it never died out. The 
Ayadoc Aaiuwy never lost his snake form; it did not escape the commentators 
that he was practically the same as the Latin local snake-genius — gaudet 
tectis ut sunt wyadol Saiuovec quos Latini Genios vocant (Serv. ad Verg. Geo. 3. 
417). The Auiuwy Ayaddc was worshipped at Lebadea (P. 9. 39, 4) along with 
Ayan Toy. A man who would consult the ancient oracle of Trophonios had 
to dwell in the joint otxnua of the two divinities and there purify himself; after 
consulting the oracle he was brought back to the same sanctuary. Hesychius 
tells us that Agathe Tyche was both Nemesis and Themis. Nemesis and 
Themis are but by-forms of the Earth goddess. Both Ayatoc Aatuwyv and 
Ayadn Toyn are primarily ghost-fates, ancestors appearing in snake form, 
only Erinyes under another aspect with the good-fate side more emphasized 
(v. Rohde, Psyche, p. 232 and Gerhard, Uber Agathodaemon und Bona Dea). 
Tyche like Gaia develops into a matronly Kourotrophos type. The ‘cistophoroi’ 
coins of Asia Minor with their constantly recurring type of the snake issuing 
from the cista sufficiently prove the survival of snake-cultus in Asia Minor; the 
snakes of Asklepios were everywhere the actual vehicle of the god. Perhaps 
the most remarkable testimony to the tenacity of the cult is the existence in 
Christian days of the sect of the Ophites, lineal descendants of the Pelasgian 
snake worshippers of primitive times. We owe it to the rancour of the Christian 
fathers that an account of their singular and no doubt primitive ritual has 
come down to us. The account of Epiphanios is worth citing in full (Epiphan. 
Haeres. 37. 5): Eyouo yup PvoEl O~y TOEovtEs EV XLOTH TIVl Ov TEdS THY Woeav 
TOY KUTV WUOTHElwv TOD PwAcod TeEcDgEepOVTES xal OTIBACOVTEC Ext TEATET NS 
hotouc, TeoxaAovvta tov dgiv. avoryVEvtoc 6€ TOU PwAcod TEdEtOL.. Xa... O 
Otc... KVELOLY ETL THY TodmETav xa EvetActtat TOic KeTtoIc xal tTATHY Paoly civ 
tedctav Juotav. dVEv xal @¢ aNd TIvocg aXAKoa OV YOVOV xhéoL Tobe KeTOUC 
EV Ol¢ O AUTOS OeIc EIAHIY xol EMLdGdaoLv Toic AaBd&vovoty GAA xal Exaoto¢ 
KondCeta TOV O~ly Ex OTOUATOC. That the doctrine of the Ophites was no new 
invention but directly traditional from ancient days is expressly stated by 
Hippolytus (v. 20, cited by Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 159 and note); he says of a 
sect of Ophites got d€ avtoic H Néow SLdXoXAALA TOD AOYOU ATMO THY TAAMEdY 
VeorAdywv Movoatov xal Atvou xal tod tac teAetdc UdALoTa xol TH UUOTHELA 
xatadetEavtoc Opwewe. 0 YUE TEEl THs UTEAS AVTHY xal TOD OpEws AdYOS xal 
O OUPOADS, OTEO EOTLY APUOVIA, SLapEHSHY OUTWC EoTlv Ev Totc Baxyixoic tod 
‘Opeéwce. Orpheus was for the non-Achaean what Homer was for the Achaeans, 


®mr. R. A, Neil suggests to me that all these words may be adjectives of a well-known form 
from a noun (lost in Greek as known to us) meaning grass and closely akin to the Sanskrit 
darbha. Grassy in Greece would be a natural word for any well. 
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the name to which all poetical tradition was referred. If the doctrine of the 
Ophites was ancient, how much more their ritual. 


Hippolytus mentions conjointly d¢i¢ and oupaddc. I have discussed the 
snake, the primitive form of the ghost-Erinys; it remains to consider her 
dwelling-place and sanctuary, the omphalos. I reserve to the end the dis- 
cussion of the attitude of Aeschylus towards the cult of which both dec and 
OUpaAdc are factors. 
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2 The Omphalos. 


‘lapidem e sepulchro venerari pro deo.’ — Cic. pro Planc., 49, 
95.° 


tUUBOs TE OTHAN Te’ TO YUE YEeac Cot Vavovtwv. — Hom. Il. 
16. 457. 


UNDE vexedv wc PVWEVWY y@ua vourTEoVer 
TUUBOs Oh GAdyoU, Veotot 6° OLOIws 
tudo0w. — Eur. Alc. 995. 


The Erinyes were primarily ghosts; the omphalos was their sanctuary, the 
grave they haunted. That in brief is the proposition before us. 


It may be noted at the outset that the view here set forth of the omphalos 
is in accordance with ancient tradition. The omphalos was variously reputed 
to be the grave either of the Python or of Dionysos. Varro (de ling. Lat. 7. 17) 
says, ‘Delphis in aede ad latus est quiddam ut thesauri specie, quod Graeci 
vocant ougaddyv, quem Pythonis aiunt tumulum.’ Hesychius s. v. To€tou 
Bouvoc says exet yuo (7. e. ev Acipoic) 6 dedxwv xatetogevIn xal 0 OUadocg 
Ths Yas tapoc Eotl tov WOVwvoc. Tatian, adv. Graecos (8. 251) holds that the 
omphalos is the tomb of Dionysos (0 d€ oupaddc t&poc Eotl Atovbcou). The 
Dionysos view is practically a duplication of the Python view and need not 
here concern us; if we were discussing the origin of Dionysos it would be 
easy to show that his familiar vehicle is the snake. The passage of Varro is 
important; he clearly regarded the ougadd¢ not as a mere white stone but 
as a structure of the nature of a beehive tomb (thesaurus). The shape of 
such a tomb is described by Pausanias (9. 38) AiJou uv cloyaota, oy fun 
dE TEOLPEEES EOTLV AUTH xOPLEN SE OVX Ec Hyav OED avNnyEVN’ TOV bE avwTate 
TOV Aw Paoly doYoviay TavTl etvor TG OlxodounatL. Aristotle (de Mund. 7. 
29) says that the keystones of these vault-like buildings were called ougarot: 
Ol OUPAAOL SE AeyduEvot ol Ev Talc PoAtot AiDot, ol UEcoL xeiuevol. This may be 
the clue to the obscure statement of Hippolytus referred to above (p. 224), 7. 
e. that the oupaddc was said to be aeuovia; I shall return later to the probable 
etymology of the word. 


If then the omphalos were a miniature beehive tomb, it would exactly 
accord in shape and appearance with the ordinary white grave-mound so 


°Reference to authorities on the omphalos will be found enumerated by Mr. Frazer in 
his Commentary to Pausanias, vol. 5. pp. 315-319, with an enumeration of the principal 
interpretations, and abundant citation of primitive parallels. To Ulrichs belongs the credit of 
having first discovered the connection between the omphalos and Gaia (Ulrichs, Reisen und 
Forschungen. 1. p. 77). To the authorities enumerated by Mr. Frazer I would only add Otto 
Gruppe’s ‘Griechische Mythologie — Delphoi,’ p. 199 in Iwan von Muller’s Handbuch Bad. 5. 2., 
and the very learned and valuable article on Kronos by Dr. Max. Mayer in Roscher’s Lexicon. 
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frequently seen on vases.'® Instances have already been cited, and are too 
familiar to need enumeration. The normal monument among a people who 
bury their dead is a mound of earth, yéua yc. This may be left plain or 
surmounted by a stelé, a vase, or tripod. Various arrangements of stele and 
tbuBoc are well seen in Benndorf’s Griechische und Sicilische Vasenbilder, 
Taf. 24. We have a t0yuBoc alone — just a grave-mound, to either side of which 
is a tree that would suffice to indicate the grove; we have a stele side by 
side with a tuuGoc; and we have both erected on a basis of three steps. If it 
is desired to make the t0yuBoc conspicuous, so that the survivors may avoid 
the taboo of contact, the tuuB0c may be covered with white paint or stucco, 
which will serve the further purpose of preserving it from the weather. This 
AeUxwUe Was in use at Athens, as we know from the prescription of Solon (see 
Brueckner, infra); further, of recent years partial remains of these perishable 
tombs have come to light at Vurva (Jahrbuch, 1891, p. 197, A. Brueckner). 
These fragile structures might be copied in stone. If my conjecture is correct 
the later form of the omphalos, e. g. such a structure as has been found by the 
French excavators (Bulletin de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 189), was probably a copy 
in stone. The omphalos seen by Pausanias he speaks of, not as a At'Joc, but 
as Vou meroinyevoc. Another analogy between grave-mound and omphalos 
remains to be noted. In the curious and very important ‘Tyrrhenian’ amphora 
recently published by Mr. Walters in this Journal (Vol. 18. 1898, PL. 15.) we 
have the scene of the slaying of Polyxena on the grave of Achilles. That the 
actual grave is represented there can be, I think, no doubt. On all other 
representations of the same scene the slaughter of Polyxena is a sacrifice 
performed expressly on the tomb of Achilles (Overbeck, Gall. her. Bildw. 27, 
17), and in the present instance the vase-painter takes the greatest care that 
the blood of the victim should fall precisely on the tomb. The purport is clear; 
the Erinys of Achilles, the angry ghost within the tomb, is to be appeased. 
The mound then, though contrary to custom it is flattened at the top (see Mr. 
Walters, loc. cit.), is a toxyBoc, but — and this is the interesting part — it is 
decorated with a diaper pattern like the well-known ‘Ga6<’ omphalos of the 
Munich vase (Gerhard, A. V. 220 = Munich, 124). 


On some vase-paintings the omphalos is figured as egg-shaped. At first sight this might 
seem fatal to the analogy of omphalos and twyBoc, but in a white lekythos published by Mr. R. 
C. Bosanquet in the last number of the Hellenic Journal (19. pl. 2) just such an egg-shaped 
tUuBoc is represented. 
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7: Fig. 7. — Design from Kotylos in Museo Nazionale, Naples. 


Yet another point. The omphalos was, we know, regarded as an altar. The 
scholiast on Eum. 49 says idotoa yue Opéotny Eri tot Bayod. Moreover its 
constant function as a mercy-seat stamps it as an altar; the vase in question 
shows us the t0yuBoc actually serving as Bwydc. The Bauoerdnc tépoc is the 
Bwydc. Dr. Reichel, in his very interesting monograph on the Vorhellenische 
Gotterkultur, tries to show that the primary notion of the altar is found in 
the seat or throne. I agree with him that the seat came before the table, 
but both are late and anthropomorphic, the vague holy place or thing must 
have preceded them. That the ougaddc was a seat or throne needs no 
demonstration. Apollo is constantly represented on vase-paintings and coins 
seated on the omphalos. Gaia was too primitive and aneikonic, too involved 
in it to sit on it. 


8: Fig. 8. — Kotylos in Museo Nazionale, Naples. 
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The three notions of altar, tomb and mercy-seat all merge in that of holy 
place, but apparently the tomb is the primary notion. A fourth must be added 
— that of yavteiov. The Bwyosdnc t&poc as Uavtelov is clearly shown on a 
vase published (Figs. 7 and 8) for the first time and now in the Museum at 
Naples (Cat. 2458). The design is completely misunderstood by Heydemann 
in his description in the Naples Catalogue. He takes the central object for a 
‘Felshohle in der ein weisses Reh steht.’ It is I think clearly a tumulus with 
a coat of AcUxwyua, decorated on one side with a stag, on the other with a 
large snake. The technique of the vase calls for no special comment; it is of 
good black-figured style, with a liberal use of white in details. The scenes on 
obverse and reverse are substantially the same. In a grove represented by 
formal trees and foliage stands a grave-mound; to each side of it is seated 
a warrior, who turns towards the grave-mound, attentively watching it. On 
the obverse an eagle with a hare in its claws is perched on the mound; on 
the reverse an eagle holding a snake. Both devices represent well-known 
portents. The eagles black and white 


Booxduevot Aaytvay coixbuova méouatt yévvay (Aesch. Ag. 119) 


pyre 
LL 


G 


9: Fig. 9. — Design from Lekythos in Museo Nazionale, Naples. 


are finely paralleled on the coins of Agrigentum (Head, Hist. Num. p. 
195) and both Agrigentum and Elis have also the single eagle devouring 
the hare. Here then we have two warriors watching for an omen at a tUuBoc. 
It may perhaps be urged that the omen only accidentally appears on the 
grave-mound, which would be a convenient place for the birds to perch, but 
the warriors have not the air of casual passersby, and certainly look as if they 
had taken up seats intended for systematic observation. It is tempting to see 
in the two warriors Agamemnon and Menelaos, and in the tomb decorated by 
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the deer the grave of Iphigeneia; but this would be rather too bold a prolepsis 
even for a vase-painter. It does not, however, seem rash to conclude that a 
tuuBoc was used as a Lavtetov, though the omen in this case is an external 
one. Primitive man is not particular as to how he gets his omens; he might 
come to a tomb to hear a voice or see a snake, but if he saw a strange 
bird or anything significant like the eagle and the hare, that would suffice. 
The history of the oracle at Delphi reveals many forms of omen-taking. The 
tomb then, like the omphalos, could be regarded not only as an altar and a 
mercy-seat, but also as a uavtetov; the uavtetov aspect of the omphalos at 
Delphi needs no emphasizing. 


19: Fig. 18. — Lekythos in Museo Nazionale, Naples. 


Another vase hitherto unpublished and also in the Naples Museum adds 
a new feature to the t0yuBoc-ougadds theory. The vase in question, a black- 
figured lekythos (Figs. 9 and 19), was acquired by the Museum in 1889 
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and therefore does not appear in Heydemann’s catalogue." Its inventory 
number is 111699; its height 9.19 m. The neck and frieze round the top of 
the body are cream-coloured, the body red with black figures, the face, feet 
and arms of the female figure are white, also the ornament on the warrior’s 
helmet and a portion of the handle of his club, and the gravemound, the 
crest on the shield, two broad stripes representing his sword-belt, and the 
end of the sword-sheath; the centre of the design is occupied by a white 
grave-mound surmounted by a black ‘baetyl.’ To the left, a male and female 
figure advance towards the gravemound; the man holds an uplifted sword, the 
woman stretches out her right hand with a gesture as if she intended rather 
to emphasize than to check the man’s act. To the left is a man with a shield 
on his left arm; his right hand is hidden, but from the position of the elbow he 
seems to hold a spear or sword, but not to hold it uplifted. Behind, a bearded 
man watches, leaning on his sword. The inscriptions are illegible and almost 
certainly unmeaning. The design may have some mythological intent; if so, 
I am unable to interpret it, nor is any special mythological interpretation 
necessary for my argument. 


This much is clear, that some ceremony is being enacted at a tomb 
between two men, and presumably the ceremony is of the nature of a pact 
ratified by an oath. It is quite consonant with Greek habits of thought that 
oaths should be taken at the tomb of an ancestor, but I am unable to recall 
any definite instance. Prof. Ridgeway kindly reminds me that such was the 
regular practice among the Libyan tribe of the Nasamones. Herodotus 4. 
172 notes their use of tombs for oaths and dream-oracles. ‘Opxtotot dé xa 
UAVTLXA, YOEWVTAL TOLFOE* OUVVOVOL UEV TOUS TAK Otol HvdEUC SIxCLOT&TOUC Xa 
g“etotous AcyoUuEeVvous YeveoVat TOUTOUS THY TOUBWY UNTOUEVOL. UAVTEVOVTAL OE 
ETL THV MEOYOVWV POLTEOVTES TH OAUATA KO KATEVEGUEVOL ETLXATAXOLLOVTOL’ TO 
5° dv ty Ev TH Od EvUMoy tovTH ye&tat. Here the oath is by the laying hold of 
the tomb, and probably this is a more primitive form than the mere uplifting 
of the sword. It may be urged that as Herodotus specially notes the custom, 
it must have been foreign to Greek practice, but this argument will not hold, 
as he mentions the dream-oracle also and seems unaware that the dream- 
oracles of the heroes, Amphilochos, Amphiaraos and Asklepios, are cases 
exactly analogous. It will not be forgotten that the ancient oracles of Gaia at 
Delphi are of the order of dream-oracles sent by Night which Euripides by a 
probably wilful inversion represents as innovations. Long after the coming of 
Apollo men still like the Nasamones slept on the ground that they might hear 
earth’s voice. 


Oéuty O° Eret yotov 


"My grateful thanks are due to Signor Da Petra, the Director of the Naples Museum, for 
his permission to publish this and the vase in Figs. 7, 8, and also to Miss Amy Hutton who 
kindly superintended the necessary photographs. The drawing in Fig. 9 was made under 
considerable difficulties by Mr. Anderson. 
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tolic aneviiooeyv O Aa- 
-16H0¢ GO CaDEwv 
Yenotnetwy, voyto 
YVav ETEXVOOUTO PkoUAT’ OvEtoewy, 
Ol TOAEOW UEPOTMV TH TE TEGTH 
TAT EmewW’ Go’ EuEdAe toy Ely 
UnvoU Kata Svo~Eodc 
yayevvac Epoatov oxottov, 
Uavtetov 5° apEtAETo Thc 
PoiBov Pddvy Duyatedc. 

Iphig. in Taur. 1269. 


If the omphalos was indeed a tomb the parallel is complete. '” 


Although I am unable to point to a definite instance in which an oath was 
taken at a grave, still it is well known that oaths were taken by local heroes 
and it seems not improbable that such would be taken at the actual grave. 
E. g. by Sosipolis, who was an extyaptoc Satuwy appearing in serpent form, 
oaths were taken on most important occasions exl ueytototc (Paus. 6. 20. 2); 
oaths by ancestors are frequent, e. g. udcetupac b& Veodc ToUc te OOxtoUc TOTE 
YEVOUEVOUC TOLOUUEVOL Xal ToUs UUETEPOUC TATEMOUC Kal NUETEPOUC EYYwWpiouC. 
In a well-known relief in Paris (Roscher, Lexikon, Heros, p. 2499) we have 
a representation of hero-worship. The hero Theseus stands above a low 
Bwydc, or coydéou with flat top just like that referred on p. 226. Sosippos, the 
dedicator of the relief, approaches him with hand uplifted in prayer. Here the 
hero Theseus must be represented at his own Bwyoeidjc t&poc. The curious 
altar discovered in the Heroon at Olympia must have been a similar structure. 
It is rightly explained by Curtius (Die Altare von Olympia 21 ff. Taf. 1.) as 
the coydeu of the heroes. It is a low mound of earth about 9.37 metres high, 
the top covered with tiles and the sides covered over with layers of a sort 
of AcUxwua. These have been constantly renewed, and on each successive 
layer the inscription HPQOP occurs. There are over 13 of these inscribed 
layers. Prof. Curtius quotes the Scholiast on Eur. Phoen. 274-284 — éoydéou 
Evda o~paytacCovot Tots KdTW, UN Exovoa Wipoc GAA’ Ent Thc fic OVoOu. In contrast 
to Bayol ex AtOwv Dpwyevor they are Baxol todredot Ovd’ ex AtOwy TeTONLEVOL. 
The erecting of such a y7\lvoc Bwyd was expressly prescribed down to late 
times at certain magical ceremonies (Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 179). The Erinyes 
as we have seen are only the ghosts dwelling in tombs; they are specially the 
avengers of the violated oath and of oaths which were taken at tombs; this 
would lend them a new fitness. We are too apt to think of an oath as a special 
judicial ceremony but loosely connected with religion; to primitive man it is 


"Since I wrote the above Dr. Verrall has kindly drawn my attention to the imprecation 
made by the leader of the Chorus in the Choephoroi on the tomb of Agamemnon (Choeph. v. 
105) aidovuuevn cot Bayov d¢ thuBov natedc A€Ew, x. T. A. 
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only an especially sacred and important form of invocation. Like most ancient 
things it had its two sides, for better for worse; xal evopxobvtt UEV LOL TOAAG 
xa xyate, ETLOCEXOUVTL O° EC@ACLA AUTE Te xal Evel, SO ended the oath of the 
Athenian Heliasts. If we may trust Aristotle, the oath was the eldest and most 
venerable of created things. Styx, the ordeal-water, was from the beginning; 
‘Oxeavoy te yoo xal Tr0dv Exotnouy tic YevEoews Tatéeac xal TOV GeXxov TédvV 
Dev VOW, THY XAUAOUVUEVHY UT AUTEV Lvya THY TOUNTEY. TIWMTATOV UEV YKO 
TO TecoPUTATOV, OExOc SE TO TluLwWTATdOV EoTl (Arist. Metaph. 1. 3, 983 b). 
Finally, the general sanctity of sepulchres throughout Greece is evidenced 
by an interesting passage in the Tusculan Disputations of Cicero, in which 
he argues with justice that most of the gods of Greece are but mortals 
translated. ‘Quid? Ino Cadmi filia nonne Leucothea nominata a Graecis 
Matuta habetur a nostris? quid? totum prope coelum, ne plures persequar, 
nonne humano genere completum est?’ Si vero scrutari vetera et ex his ea 
quae scriptores Graeci prodiderunt eruere coner, ipsi illi maiorum gentium 
dii qui habentur hinc a vobis profecti in coelum reperientur. Quaere quorum 
demonstrantur sepulcra in Graecia; reminiscere (quoniam es initiatus) quae 
traduntur mysteriis, tum denique quam hoc late pateat intelliges, (Cic. Tusc. 
Disputat. 1. 13). Cicero is right, though he misses a step in the process; dead 
men went to the sky as gods finally, but they went as heroes to the lower 
world first, as chthonic powers, before they became Olympian. 


We have then in the vase before us a scene of worship, invocation, or 
adjuration of a hero taking place at an omphalos-grave-mound. I reserve 
for the present the discussion of the baetyl stone that surmounts it. It may 
fairly be asked at this point, supposing the omphalos to be the tomb of a 
hero or heroine, have we at Delphi any evidence that there was a special 
hero cultus carried on? We know from the scholiast to Pind. Nem. 7. 68 that 
there was a general festival of heroes at which Apollo was supposed to be 
host, yivetoa ev Acheoic fowot Céva ev oic Soxet o Veds Exh Ewa xaAelv tob¢ 
fewac, a curious mythological inversion, for undoubtedly the guests were 
there long before the host. But fortunately for our argument we know not only 
of a general guest-feast for heroes, but of a special festival of great moment, 
held every nine years and called Herois. Before passing to the exposition 
of this festival, it may be noted that the word yjowcs seems originally to have 
had an adjectival meaning like Semnae, Eumenides, etc. and this survives in 
the gloss of Hesychius yewo: Suvatdc ioyuedc yevvolloc ceuvoc. Dead men, ot 
TEOTEEOL &VOpEC, are regarded as xocittovec, Nodec, UeydAot, and gradually the 
cultus adjective changes to substantive, as in the case of Kore, Parthenos, 
Maia, and the like. 
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11: Fig. 11. — Anodes of the Earth-Goddess. (Krater at Berlin.) 


Plutarch in his priceless Quaestiones Graecae (12.) asks Tic n naea Acdpoic 
Xdoera; toeic &yovuor Acdgol EvvaetnptOac xat& TO ECic, OV Thy UEV Litentretov 
xaAdovot thy 0° “Howtda thy b¢ Xapthav... TYic d¢ “Hpwtdoc ta tActota WWOTIKOY 
éyet Adyoy Ov toaow at Ouiddec Ex OE THY SEWUEVWYV Havesdic Lewerne dv Tic 
avaywyny eixdoete. This is all our information about the festival but it is 
enough. Dr. Kretschmer has shown (Aus der Anomia, p. 29) that Semele- 
Xavvy, is one of the countless Ge-Demeter earth-goddesses whose xcUodoc 
and &vodoc were celebrated throughout Greece in most primitive fashion in 
the Thesmophoria. The xu0odoc is the yéeuda, the burying of the girl figure in 
the chasms or megara, the &vodoc or resurrection festival is the Herois. How 
that &vodoc, that resurrection was figured is seen clearly in a vase painting 
(Fig. 11) published and I venture to think wrongly explained by Dr. Robert in 
his Archdologische Mahrchen (Pl. 4, p. 196). Dr. Robert takes the picture 
to represent the birth of a spring nymph. But the figure half-rising from the 
earth can be none other than the earth-goddess, call her Gaia or Demeter or 
Kore or Pandora as you will. She rises up through the yaya yi, the omphalos, 
the grave-mound, which is coated with the usual stucco. We have in this vase 
painting exactly what we want, the transition from the dead heroine to the 
goddess, and from the earth mound itself to the anthropomorphic divinity. A 
festival of Herois rather than of heroes takes us back of course to matriarchal 
days and it was in matriarchal days that the cult of Gaia must have emerged 
and developed. Wherever inhumation was practised Gaia cultus and ghost 
cultus would be closely connected. In Asia Minor, where rock burial prevailed, 
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naturally the symbol of the earth mother would be not a ydua yc, but a 
roughhewn rock or some sort of apyoc AtVoc. It is in Asia Minor apparently 
that the eikonic worship of the mother was developed. We see her image 
emerging from the block of stone on rock tombs (e. g. at Arslan Kaia in 
Phrygia, as shown in Athen. Mitteilungen, 1898, Taf. 2.). And the conical stone 
of the mother is seen on coins of Perga gradually assuming some semblance 
of human form (Gerhard, Metroon, Taf. 59.). Where the tomb was simply a 
y@ya yc the worship of Gaia seems longer to have remained aneikonic. The 
altar served for an eikon, as according to Porphyry (De Abst. 2. 56) was the 
case among certain Arabians, xat’ étoc Exaotoyv EVuov nailda Ov UTO BuO 
EVantoy, @ yodvtat wo Codvw. 

The yéua yc as the sanctuary of the earth-goddess is not confined to 
the Greeks. Bastian (Loango, p. 88) gives an account of his visit to the 
oracle of Bimsi the mother of the Fetishes (Mama Mokissie). It was enclosed 
in a thicket difficult of access. Bimsi’s dwelling consisted of a pyramid of 
earth rising in somewhat arched form out of the earth beneath a small tree. 
Unfortunately the place was so sacred that the traveller was not allowed to 
approach quite near, but he could distinguish a small hut near the mound 
with a couch in it for Bimsi when she rose out of the earth to give her oracles. 
On the couch mats were spread; in fact, it was a kind of lectisternium with 
the usual otowyata. Bimsi gave oracles and instruction to kings on their 
coronation; when there was no king she was silent, which reminds us of the 
silence at Delphi when Apollo was away. When there was a drought or floods, 
ceremonies of atonement were performed at the sanctuary of Bimsi. 


The oracular mound of Bimsi reminds us not only of the omphalos at 
Delphi, 


O sancte Apollo qui umbilicum certum terrarum obsides 
Unde superstitiosa primum sacra evasit vox fera, 
Cic. de Div. 2. 56. 


but also of another uavtetov, not called by the name of Ge, but belonging, 
I think, undoubtedly to her stratum of belief, I mean the ancient oracle of 
Trophonios, where the suppliant had to go actually down into the earth to 
obtain his response. ‘The shape of the structure,’ Pausanias says, ‘was like 
that of a baking pot, tod d¢ olxodounUatos ToOUTOU TO oyfUM Elxaota xEIBaVE 
(P. 9. 39, 19, v. Mr. Frazer ad loc.). The conclusion seems natural that we 
have here a structure like a small beehive tomb. The offering of the suppliant 
was a honey cake, as to the serpent heroes Sosipolis and Erichthonios: as 
noted before, it is probable that here Ayan Toy is the hypostasis of Ge. 


It would carry me too far to examine all the various youata yc of Greece. 
I can only in passing note my conviction that the Togiov Bouvdc (Hesych., 
sub. voc.) of Sicyon was taken over by Apollo from Ge, a parallel case to 
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the taking over of the omphalos, and that the yéua yc on the summit of Mt. 
Lycaon (P. 8. 38, 7) had a like origin. It is remarkable that in front of the 
Y@Ye y7jc were two eagles on pillars, which again remind us of the eagles of 
the omphalos. The grave-mound of Kallisto was a similar case, and a very 
instructive one. Below Krouni, in Arcadia, Pausanias (8. 38, 8) saw the tomb 
(tcxpoc) of Kallisto. It was a yuo yf\ic UpnAdv surrounded by trees, and on 
the top of the mound was a sanctuary of Artemis with the title of Kalliste; 
here veritably we watch the transformation of heroin into goddess. In remote 
America we have the like youata yfic. Mr. Payne in his History of the New 
World (vol. 1. p. 465) notes the earth worship of the primitive inhabitants of 
Mexico: ‘Among the buildings and enclosures included in the great sacred 
precinct or quarter of the gods at Mexico, was a mound or group of mounds 
called Teotlapan, or place of the Divine Earth or Soil. It was a monument of 
the primitive religion of the Otomis, the aborigines of Anahuac. To the earth 
mother a pathetic prayer was addressed by the people of Callao, 


Mother of all things, 
Let me (too) be thy child, 


which reminds us of the prayer of the priestesses at Dodona. 


TH xaorovds aviet, d10 xAnCete UNntéea yotlav. 


It is interesting, too, to learn again from Mr. Payne that as agriculture 
advances, the earth goddess develops into the maize goddess, Gaia into 
Demeter. 


12: Fig. 12. — Krater in the Vagnonville Collection. (Milani, Museo Topografico, 
p. 69.) 
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By the help of the vase painting reproduced in Fig. 12, I venture also to 
class the mound on which the Sphinx of Thebes sat as an ouaddc yf\c, an 
oracular tomb-mound. The vase in question in the Vagnonville collection 
was first published by Prof. L. A. Milani in the Museo Topografico di Etruria 
(p. 69), and there briefly noted. It is further discussed in the first issue of 
the Studii e Materiali di Arch. Num (vol. 1., Part 1, p. 64), by Sig. Augusto 
Mancini. Sig. Mancini holds that the mound on which the Sphinx is seated 
is the Sphingion or Phikion as it was variously called. Prof. Milani in the 
same issue (p. 71) rejects the Sphingion interpretation and maintains that 
the mound is a tumulus — ‘Si tratti di un tumulo e propriamente di un tombe 
a tumulo non gia del solito monte Phikion o Sphingion.’ To my mind both 
interpreters are right; the mound is a Sphingion, it is also a tOuGoc, for the 
Sphingion was a tuuGoc, and the Sphinx herself is probably the oracular earth 
goddess with the vexatious habit of asking questions instead of answering 
them. My view is, I think, confirmed by the curious and interesting vase 
(Heydemann, Naples Cat. 2849), discussed and brilliantly interpreted by Dr. 
Otto Crusius (Festschrift fiir J. Overbeck, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 192-198). In this 
design, parallel with the omphalos mound on which the Sphinx is seated, a 
snake uprears itself. I cannot agree with Dr. Crusius that the snake is a mere 
‘Raumausfullung’ — the snake is the symbol and vehicle of the earth oracle. 
Dr. Crusius adduces the snake behind the well in the Cyrene vase (A. Z. 1881, 
PL. 12. 1), but here again I believe the second snake is added simply because 
the well is snake-haunted. Euripides regarded the Sphinx as chthonic, 


Tav oO xata yVovoc Atdac 
Kadustoic emtméuret. — Eur. Phoen. 819. 


Of course almost any monster might by the time of Euripides come from 
Hades, but I am by no means sure that the words are not a reminiscence of 
primitive tradition rather than ‘eine rein dichterische Umschreibung seines 
Wesens.’ The great Sphinx of the Naxians stood, it will be remembered, in 
the precinct of Gaia at Delphi (Frazer, Pausanias, 19. 12), and if she was 
but another form of the oracular earth-goddess, her station there gains in 
significance. On the coins of Gergis in the Troad (Head, Hist. Num. p. 472) 
we have on the obverse the head of the famous Sibyl of the Troad, on the 
reverse the Sphinx her counterpart. That the head is the head of the Sibyl is 
distinctly stated by Stephanus Byzantinus. In Hesiod’s Theogony the Sphinx 
belongs to the earth-born brood, the race of Typhon, Echidna and the like 
(Hes. Theog. 326). In her nature she is near akin to the Kijeec — in fact 
she appears as a sort of personified death. She is also an Erinys. Haemon, 
according to one version of his story, had slain a kinsman and was obliged 
to take flight (Schol. ad Pind. Ol. 2. 14). According to another version he 
was Slain by the Sphinx (Apollod. 3, 5, 8). What particular form a monster 
assumed is really a question of survival. In the remarkable Berlin vase, where 
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the Sphinx is not inscribed Sphinx, but simply Kacouta, 7. e. ‘the Kadmean 
one’ (Jahrbuch, 1899, Anzeiger, p. 119, Fig. 17), she is represented as a 
curious monster, but not with a lion’s body. That has passed to Oedipus, who 
stands before her as postulant. On the Oedipus vase published by Hartwig 
(Philolog. 1897, Taf. 1.) the Sphinx again has no lion’s body — she is simply 
a lean nude woman with wings. To take another case: we think of Medusa 
as a woman, possibly winged, but of the customary Gorgon shape, but on a 
very archaic Boeotian vase in the Louvre (Bull. de Cor. Hell. 1898, Pl. 5.) she 
appears as a Centaur, 7. e. with the traditional Gorgon head, but a woman’s 
body draped, and the body and hind legs of a horse appended. The Sphinx 
got the body of a lion, the Erinys developed out of a snake into an Artemis, 
but, as we have seen on the Naples vase (p. 234), she, like the Erinys, keeps 
the snake as mednodoc. I do not of course deny for a moment that there was 
a real mountain ®ix:ov or ®{xetov. Mr. Frazer says that the rocky mountain 
(1,869 ft. high) which rises to the S. E. corner of the Copaic lake still bears 
the name of Phaga. Probably the Sphinx or Phix took her name from the 
mountain — not the mountain from the Sphinx; the mountain actually existed, 
the Sphinx presumably did not. What I suppose is this: on the top of Phikeion 
mountain was a yu yi\c. As on the top of Mt. Lycaon, that ydéua yijc was 
a tomb such as is represented on the vase-painting in Fig. 11, and it was 
haunted by a bogey, a Mormo, an Erinys, a Ker called Phix because she lived 
on Phikeion. When there was a pestilence it was not unnaturally supposed 
that the bogey came down and carried away the sons of the Thebans. The 
bogey was also probably oracular, the tomb a uavtetov. From answering 
questions to asking unanswerable ones is not far. As regards the lion shape 
I may offer a suggestion. I do not think it necessary to go to Egypt for the 
idea, though possibly the art form was borrowed. Cithaeron was traditionally 
lion-haunted. Pausanias (1. 41, 4) tells the story of how Megareus offered his 
daughter in marriage to whoever would slay the lion of Cithaeron, who was 
ravaging the land and had slain even the king’s son. Alcathous slew the beast. 
It is possible that we do not require even the pestilence, that the Sphinx was 
a real lion who haunted a tomb, as wild beasts often do. That the tomb is an 
integral part of the story I am convinced both from the representations on 
vases and from the funeral character of the Sphinx. 

I return to the vase-painting in Figs. 9 and 19. So far I have dealt only 
with the white tdpoc Bauoeisjc, marked by the hero-snake. It remains to 
complete the argument by considering the black baetyl stone that surmounts 
it. 

That the black stone surmounting the grave mound is a baetyl or fetich 
stone utilised as a kind of rude stelé scarcely admits of question. The stone in 
colour and shape closely resembles the ‘Terpon’ stone found at Antibes which 
we know from its inscription to have been sacred to Aphrodite (Kaibel, Inscr. 
Gall. 2424). There was in antiquity and is now among natives a widespread 
tendency to worship stones of peculiar colour or shape. The natural aerolith 
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was usually black and its sanctity was proved by its descending from the 
sky. The whole question of the supposed niger lapis has just now become 
of immediate special interest owing to the discovery in the Forum of what 
has been alleged to be the black stone of Romulus (see especially C. Smith, 
Classical Review, Feb. 1899, p. 87). This black stone of Romulus or Faustulus 
is of great importance to my argument because of its connection with the two 
lions and hence with the cult of the mother of the gods. Rhea-Cybele was of 
course only the more primitive Asiatic form of the Earth-Mother, Gaia; lions 
were her natural sacred beasts as long as there were lions where she was 
worshipped, and they survived in Asia Minor long after they were practically 
extinct in Greece proper. The black stone was the recognised vehicle or 
fetich of the mother god. When Pindar (Pyth. 3. 77) is ‘minded to pray to the 
Mother for his friend Hiero, it is because the Mother has special power to 
heal madness, There is a shrine of the Mother before his very door — 


GAM’ EnEvEaoVa UEV EyYv EVEAW 
Matel, tav xotoa tae’ EUov TedOVUPOV... 


and the Scholiast recounts the occasion of the founding of the shrine; 
how there was a great thunder-storm, and a stone image of the mother of 
the gods fell at Pindar’s feet xat Vogoy txavoy xal PAOYa Lely xaTAPEPOLEVNY. 
tov 6€ ITivéagov exaroDduevoyv ouwdeiv Mntedc Vedv &yoAUa AtWivov toic TOoly 
émepyouevoy... and when Pindar asked the oracle what was to be done, tov 
dé d&vettety Mntedc¢ Ody tepdy idevogoVa... and the prayer of Pindar is thus 
explained: ot dé dt xaddetor& Cot Tic Uaviac n Vedc. Pindar addresses the 
Mother not as Rhea, but simply as ceuvay Vedv, reminding us of the Semnae 
who are simply her duplications. The Pindar story is important because we 
are apt to think of the worship of the Mother of the Gods as imported, late 
and purely foreign. No doubt the primitive orgiastic Asiatic worship did come 
in again from without, but the Mother only came back to her own people who 
had half-forgotten her. 


The kathartic power of the Mother's aerolithic stone is of great importance, 
The mother had power to drive men mad in her angry aspect as Erinys, she 
and her daughters the Maniae; her stone had also power to cleanse them, for 
she was Lusia. There is a stone at Dunsany, co. Louth, called the Madman’s 
Stone, and lunatics are seated upon it to bring them to reason (Lady Wilde, 
Ancient Cures, Customs, etc. in Ireland, p. 798). If the stone was a large one 
you would sit on it, if a small one you would hold it in your hand; the main thing 
was to get in contact with the divine vehicle. All the various functions of these 
stones, prophetic, kathartic, prophylactic, etc., are only various manifestations 
of its supernatural power. In primitive days a sacred stone is a god of all work. 
Thus we have the famous Jupiter lapis that was good to swear by,'? there 


For the discussion respecting the Jupiter apis and the Ala AiSov of Polybius, 3. 25, 
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was the stone by which an oath was taken in the Stoa Basileios (Dem. c. Con. 
§ 26) modc¢ tov NVov'4 g&yovtes xo eCoexovvtec there was the stone at Athens 
which had a special priest to carry it, the tepevc AWopdeoc (C. I. A. 3. 240) 
whose seat remains in the Dionysiac theatre. There was the lapis Manalis 
reputed to be the gate of Orcus and open only on certain days that the Manes, 
the souls, might issue forth, a manifest gravestone (Preller, Jordan, p. 354). 
The often cited ‘Bethel’ of Jacob is of interest because like the omphalos 
at Delphi it was connected with a dream oracle. The enumeration of all the 
various wonder-stones even of classical antiquity would take us much too far. 
They are discussed in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. geyoi Ato and BattuAoc, and for 
savage parallels I may refer to Mr. Frazer (Comment, Paus. 19. 16, 3 and 8. 
25, 4). At present I must confine myself to the more immediate analogies 
between the vase painting under discussion and the omphalos. 


At the first glance, there will probably occur to any archaeologist the 
analogy of a curious monument mentioned by Pausanias. At Megalopolis in 
Messene, it will be remembered (p. 208), there was a sanctuary of the Maniae 
where, it was reported, Orestes went mad after his mother’s slaughter. The 
words that follow (Paus. 8. 34, 2) are so important that I prefer to quote them 
in the original: ov ndepw dé tod teeot yc yHud Eoti ov Eva, ExtDnUa Eyov 
AWov TETOINLEVOY O&xTLAOY, Xal 67 Xl OVoUA TE YOUATt Cott AaxTbAOV UVa 
Mr. Frazer translates ‘not far from the sanctuary is a small mound of earth 
surmounted by a finger made of stone — indeed the mound is named Finger’s 
tomb.’ I prefer to render the last sentence, ‘Indeed the mound is named 
Dactyl’s monument.’ Pausanias says the story went, that when the goddesses 
were driving Orestes out of his wits they appeared to him black; after he had 
bitten off his finger, they seemed to him white. Mr. Frazer cites a number 
of interesting savage parallels where atonement is made by the cutting off 
of a finger or other limb. Spite of these instances I believe the story about 
the biting off of the finger to have been late and aetiological. The supposed 
finger was in all probability a kathartic baetyl known as Dactyl and sacred to 
the Mother. These baetyl stones were called in Crete Dactyls. Pliny (N. H. 37. 
61) says ‘Idaei dactyli in Creta, ferreo colore humanum pollicem exprimunt’ 
and Porphyry confirms it in his curious account (Porphyry vit. Pyth. 17) of 
the purification of the Cretan mystic, Koyty¢ 0 EmiBac totic Mdeyou wortatc 
Teoo/eEt Evoc TOV ‘TSaiwy AaxtbAwv Lo’ dv xal exaddedn TH xcoauvia Ald. 
Here there is an obvious fusion of sacrament and celebrant. It is perhaps 
scarcely necessary to note that the Dactyls are everywhere associated with 
the worship of the Mother. The Argonauts, when they land in Mysia and invoke 


see Strachan Davidson, Selections from Polybius, Prolegomen. 8. Mr. Strachan Davidson 
accepts the emendation Atod.ov without hesitation; but see also C. Wunderer, ‘Die alteste 
Eidesformel der Romer (zu Polybius 3. 25, 6),’ Philolog. 1897, p. 189. 

“Altered from Bad¢ to AiNo¢ on the authority of Harpocration by Dindorf and Westermann, 
and now confirmed by Aristotle, Ath. Resp. 7: ot 5’ évvéa &dpyovtec Guvuvtec MEd TH ALD x. 
t. A. Hesychius explains Aidoc as Ba&Aoc, Bude xal Bdouc. 
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the Mother, call also on the name of two Dactyls, viz. Cyllenus and Titias 


ot LODVOL TOAEWY LOLONYETAL NOE TdépsdeoL 
Mnytéeos dating xexAnata, dooot Exot 
Adxtvror Idaiior Kontaéec. — Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1127. 


The name Cyllenus is possibly of some importance in connection with the 
Arcadian Dactyl monument. Immerwahr (Bonner Studien p. 188) has shown 
abundantly that primitive cults of the Mother abounded in Arcadia, and the 
legend of Kronos and the stone was not wanting. It seems to me clear that 
Orestes was purified by a mother-stone or Dactyl, and the sanctuary he came 
to for purification, here as at Delphi, was an omphalos surmounted by such 
a stone and must have looked very like the one represented on the vase 
painting. Peloponnesian antiquaries said, Pausanias remarks (8. 34), that the 
adventure of Orestes with the Furies of Clytemnestra in Arcadia happened 
before the trial at the Areopagos. They were right; an adventure substantially 
the same would happen at any time in any part of Greece whenever a kinsman 
was slain and the guilty man came to a mother-stone to be purified. At Troezen 
(8. 31, 4) and at Gythium (3. 22, 1), were stones connected by legend with the 
purification of Orestes. I do not deny that their connection with Orestes may 
have been late and due to the prestige conferred on Orestes by Aeschylus, 
but these widespread purification stones bear witness to the prevalence of 
this baetyl worship and its kathartic associations. 

It may fairly be urged at this point that the analogy between the vase- 
painting and the omphalos fails at one point. The omphalos was, according 
to my present theory, originally a yéua yf\c, covered with Acuxaua and finally 
copied in stone, but we have no evidence whatever that it was surmounted 
by a baetyl. The sanctuary on the vase-painting is more complex than the 
omphalos. It is a tuyuBoc te oTHAN te, the omphalos is merely a tOufoc. This 
is perfectly true, and I imagine a sacred baetyl was no wise necessary to 
a sanctuary of Gaia. The yéua yf\c was all that was essential. The story of 
Alcmaeon is very instructive on this head. Alcmaeon, the Arcadian hero (P. 8. 
24, 8) is pursued by ‘the avenger of his mother,’ tov Eeupvanc cAdotoepa — the 
Erinys has not become Erinyes, — and Alcmaeon can obtain no relief there 
or anywhere till he come to a piece of new unpolluted land uncovered since 
the murder, é¢ tabtHy ol UOvAY YOAV OV CUVaXOAOUYYoELY, Htl¢ COTL VewTaTH 
xa 7 VdAKOR TOU UNTEMOU ULdoUATOS &VEPHVEV VoTECOY cUTHY. Here we have 
the real primitive view. All mother earth is polluted by the blood of a mother. 
There is no possible release from this physical fact, no atonement. A new 
earth is the only possible mercy seat. Later, no doubt, a special yuo yf\< 
became the sanctuary of Gaia Erinys, where she might be appeased, and 
that ydéua vic was naturally the tomb of a murdered hero or heroine. If that 
tuuBoc was to have a stele, what better stele could be chosen than a black 
aerolith, sacred also to the mother? 
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It must be noted at this point that, though the aeroliths fell to earth and 
belonged to earth, and were vehicles of the earth-mother, they tended, as 
anthropomorphism advanced, to differentiate off towards the side of the 
male god. A stone, as soon as you think of your gods anthropomorphically, 
is not a good symbol of a woman, a yu yij\<¢ is. In many indigenous races, 
too, as the earth is a woman so the sky is a man, and thus stones coming 
from the sky tend to be regarded as vehicles of the male god, and specially 
of Kronos. Photius (Vit. Isid. Bibl. p. 1948) says, tév BartUAwy HAAov dw 
avaxciovat Ved, Kodvew, Ati, “HAtw xat totic doc. Hesychius says, sub voce, 
BattuAoc exAhn o AtVoc dv avtt Atoc 0 Kedvoc xaténev, and the story was 
popularized in the proverbial saying, xot BaituAoyv av xatémtec (Paroimiogr. 2, 
468). Zeus doubtless took over the baetyls of the more primitive Kronos 
cult and Kronos has many features in common with Helios-Ouranos. Eu- 
sebius (Praep. Eu. 1. 19) makes Ouranos the inventor of baetyls. “Et S¢ 
@now Enevonoe Vedoo Oveavoc BartvAta AiDouc Eupbyouc Unyavnoduevoc. This 
association with Helios-Kronos-Ouranos points back to the most primitive 
stratum of Pelasgian mythology. Kronos is everywhere the representative of 
the old order tx Koowxe. For the full understanding of the omphalos, this 
is, I think, of no small importance. On the omphalos there was, at least in 
historical times, no baetyl stele, but at Delphi there was such a stone, and 
down to the time of Pausanias it was daily anointed with oil, and at every 
festival fresh wool was put about it (P. 19. 24. 6). Pausanias does not say 
what sort of stone it was, he only says it was ov vévac, but adds et de xa 
56a E¢ aUTOV SOD FV Kedve tov AtVov avtt [tod] madd" xol a adOt¢ Huccev 
avutov © Kodvoc. This was no mere late 60€q, for the same tradition appears 
in Hesiod (Theog. 493). 


ETIMAOUEVWV O° EVLIAUTOSY 
Taing evvecino noduppadéeoot SodweEtc 
Ov YOvoy ap avenxe Ueyac Kpdvoc ayxvAourtns, 
wnndetc TExvNo! Bing te MaLdd¢ Eoio. 
Tedtov 6 e€fucooe AiVov, NOWATOV KaTATIVaV" 
tov uev Zevc otrhelce xata yVovoc evevodetnc 
Tludot ev Hyaden yvdAotc bro Ilaevncoto 
of euev eCortow Vatya Ivytotot Boeototou. 


The whole childish, savage myth is transparent enough; the sky, Ouranos 
or Kronos, disgorges (e€yjecoe) the aerolith; before he disgorged it he must 
have swallowed it. The stone was wrapped up in woollen bands, like swaddling 
clothes, therefore it was a child. A baetyl carefully swathed would present an 
appearance very like a stiff Italian bambino, and in the relief of the Capitoline 
altar (Roscher, p. 1563, Fig. 14) Rhea is presenting to Kronos a swaddled 
stone which is a very good imitation of a baby. I think, further, that the 
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whole myth was helped out by the fact that the stone was probably oracular 
and supposed to speak. In the Lithika of the Pseudo-Orpheus we have a 
curious and interesting account of a Aidoc avdyerc given by Phoebus Apollo 
to Helenos. It could only be consulted after fasting and purification; it had to 
be washed in pure water and clothed in soft raiment like a child; sacrifice 
was offered to it as a god. If all was rightly done, and then the sacred stone 
dandled in the arms, the stone would utter its voice 


ONNOTE YOO Uy T&yYL xduNS Evl yelocot TAAAWY, 
ecantvnc Oeoet veoyiAod TaLdo¢ KUT, 
Yalnc Ev KOATWD KEXANYOTOS GUL yoAoKTL — Lithika, 372. 


A few lines further down the stone is called the goiBytwe Adac, which 
brings us face to face with Phoebus Apollo. The double name savours of 
contaminatio. Liddell and Scott say that the epithet ~oiBoc refers to the purity 
and radiant beauty of youth, which was always a chief attribute of Apollo. They 
reject the old notion that Phoebus was the sun god, but Iam by no means sure 
that the oiBAtwp Adac Was not a sun or at least an Ouranos stone. There are 
many indications that the name Phoebus belongs to the pre-Apolline stratum, 
the stratum of Gaia and Kronos-Ouranos. Thus Antimachus in Hesychius 
sub voc., has T'arisa Poifny, and Phoebe the Titaness is recognized by the 
Delphic priestess as prior to Apollo (Aesch. Eum. 4 f.). 

év O€ TH Toltw 
ayet, VeAovanc ovde Ted Biav TIvdc, 
Titavic an toc yYovdc xadéCeto 
PoiBn. 


This exactly corresponds to the Tarntda oiGny and makes Phoebe a sort of 
Kore to Gaia Themis. If we may trust Plutarch (de E7 20. 1) Phoebus meant 
xadaeoc and autavtoc; if so Phoebe is as it were the white side, the oppo- 
site to Melaina and Erinys. He goes on to make the interesting statement: 
PoiBov € OF Tou TO xadaody xa HYVOV Ot TAaAQLOL Té&V WVdUATOV G¢ ETL Ocoou- 
Aol toc tepéac ev tolic anopedow NuEeaic aUTOUC EP EaUTHY E€w dratetBovtac 
ota poBovoucioVa. Ot madaot were more likely to concern themselves with 
questions of taboo and ceremonial sanctity than with the ‘purity and radiant 
beauty of youth.’ Finally the use of the word @o1Bdc by Euripides should be 
noted. He says (Hec. 827): 


7 PoiBuc Hy xarovtor Kacodvipauy Pevbyec. 


Kassandra was a priestess of Gaia Phoebe, hence her official name was 
7 PoBac, like 7 Iud@; and here I may quote again the invaluable line of 
Timotheos (Frg. 1.) 


Mauvada Durdda poBdda AvoodSa. 
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Kassandra was prophetess at the faudc-omphalos (Gerhard, A. V. 229) of 
Thymbrae, a shrine taken over by Apollo as he took Delphi. The frenzy of 
Kassandra against Apollo is more than the bitterness of maiden betrayed, it 
is wrath of the prophetess of the older order discredited, despoiled: 


xal vOv 0 UdivTic UdvTly ExTOdEac Eue. 


Finally to clinch the argument there is the @oiBoc, the dream-portent of 
the Choephoroi (v. 32) 


topos Yue PoiBoc oeddere 
SOUWY OVELOOURYTIC 


which Dr. Verrall (Choephor. ad v. 32) upholds against the emendation 
~doBoc. The dream portent is of the very essence of the cult of Phoebe and this 
dream portent is the ancestral Erinys, 7. e. in very truth ddumv overpduavttc. 


To return to the goiB7twe Adac, the Pseudo-Orphic writers no doubt 
thought it got its name from Apollo, but it seems at least probable that 
Phoebe or Phoebus, her male correlative, had a prophetic, kathartic stone 
long before. Whether it ever actually surmounted the omphalos it is of course 
impossible to say; the otreice of Hesiod looks like a formal setting up. Any- 
how the point I plead for is the close analogy and association of the Koedvou 
AtWoc and the ic ougaddc; in the light of the vase-painting in Fig. 7, and the 
AaxtvAou uvijua, it seems to me at least possible that the two once formed 
one monument in the relation of t0uBoc and otrAn. 


Some slight additional probability is added to this view when we consider 
that the omphalos certainly was moved. If my theory is right it must have 
begun as an actual tomb somewhere in what is now the precinct of Gaia near 
the Styx-Cassotis well and the rock of the Sibyl. In the time of Aeschylus 
and Euripides, it was undoubtedly in the temple of Apollo. The actual grave 
mound could not be moved as a grave, but if it was a mound plastered with 
Aevxwua and if its significance had been lost, it could easily be copied on 
marble and the marble copy carried to the temple. The omphalos in the 
time of Pausanias stood, there is little doubt, on the terrace in front of the 
temple, and there the actual omphalos discovered by the French was found.’° 
This omphalos is obviously a copy of the real cultus object, for the fillets 
are copied in stone; the original omphalos would of course, like the Kronos 
stone, be covered with the real woollen fillets. If the omphalos was so freely 
moved about the like fate may have overtaken the stone of Kronos; it would 


Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 189; Pausanias v. p. 318. This omphalos is as yet unpublished 
but by the kindness of M. Homolle I have been able to see a photograph. It is of white marble, 
decorated with marble tainiae and from the unwrought condition of the base was evidently 
sunk in the ground. 
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be smaller and easier to move. In the place where Pausanias saw it, it had no 
special significance, its proper home was the precinct of Gaia. The incoming 
worshippers of Apollo were obliged to tolerate and even venerate Gaia, but 
Kronos being a male god would have been an inconvenient rival to Apollo, 
and hence everywhere the worship of Kronos became obscured, though even 
down to the days of Lycophron the tradition that he first held the oracle at 
Delphi survived. 


old GUE Bauoyv tod TeoUdvttoc Kedvov. 


On which the scholiast (ad v. 209): ot 6€ avti tol Kpdvou, xt gaotw dtr 
tO ev Aehpoic yavtetov nedtepov tov Kedvou fy, évda eAoBov tov yenouoy ot 
"EdAnyves Ott t65 Sexdtw Ete TO “TAtov nopVjoovot. 

It remains to say a word as to the primary meaning of the term omphalos; 
as I am no philologist, I can only approach the question from the point of 
view of tradition and usage, In the Iliad oupaddc is used to mean a. the actual 
navel of the human body (Iliad 4. 525, 13. 568), b. the boss of a shield; there 
is no necessary implication that the ougaAdc is a central point except in so 
far as anything dome-shaped has necessarily a centre; the idea seems to 
be that of bossiness. In the Odyssey the word occurs once only (Od. 1, 59); 
Calypso is said to live 


Now ev auprouty O0t T OU@aAAds EoTL Varcoone<, 


‘in a seagirt isle where is the navel of the sea.’ 


Liddell and Scott say that the order of significance is as follows: 1. the 
navel, umbilicus, 2. anything like a navel or boss... umbo, 3. a centre or middle 
point, so in Od. 1, 59, and by a later legend Delphi (or rather a round stone in 
the Delphic temple) was called ou@aAd¢ as marking the middle point of the 
earth, first in Pind. P. 4, 131. This sort of loose statement is only tolerated 
where archaeology is concerned. There is nothing whatever in Od. 1. 59 to 
imply that Calypso dwelt in the middle of the sea. Anyone who has looked 
at a solitary island on an expanse of level sea, has seen it rise boss-like 
from the level of the sea; if the sea is human an island is its omphalos. If 
the land is human, is Gaia, the grave mound is its omphalos. Later, when 
mankind concerns itself with theories, cosmical and geometrical, a naive 
local egotism sees in the navel of Gaia the centre of the universe, and stories 
grow up about eagles meeting in their flight. 

That is one side of the question, but the ancients themselves conjectured 
another meaning. The scholiast on Eurip. Orestes 321 says, oupaddoc Aéyeta 
1 Ilude mapd tO Tac OUPas Tac UNO Veod yenotnoelatduEvoc AEvelv, and more 
decisively and polemically Cornutus (de Nat. Deor. 128.), cAEyDn Se xal O 
TOROS OUPAAOS Ti Yc OLY Wc UECATATOS DY ADTs GAA’ AMO Tic dvadiouEvNc 
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EV AUTO OUA|¢ tic Cott Veta ~wvh. The word oupy means especially a divine 
oracular utterance, and it seems possible that the two notions of the speaking 
oracular mound or stone and the boss-navel blended; which was prior to the 
other, is hard to say, but I am inclined to give precedence to the speaking 
mound, i. e. the ougy, derivation. 


For this reason. The notion of the boss, the navel, though it did not 
necessarily involve, yet early, as we have seen, led on to the notion of centrality. 
The notion of centrality is much mixed up with ideas of the central hearth, the 
UscOUMahoc cotta, and the Hestia-Vesta conception seems to me to belong 
to a later order of conception than that of Gaia-Erinys, the order of Zeus and 
Apollo. It is noticeable that in the Rig Veda (2. 333, Wilson) we have ‘mighty 
Agni — the Fire-god — stationed at the Navel of the Earth... I ask what is the 
uttermost end of the earth, I ask where is the navel of the world. The altar is 
the navel of the world. This sacrifice is the navel of the world. Agni is placed 
by strength upon the navel of the earth.’ It is possible that the whole idea 
of the centre hearth stone came in with the Achaean invasion and Hestia 
worship. Hestia appears to have assimilated Gaia, at least, in the cosmogony 
of the cogoi: 


xa Toiia ufjtep, Hottav € 0° ot cool 
Beotéy xadovoty, NUEvny ev aidgoer. — Eurip. Frg. 938. 


and Ovid says (Fasti 6. 266), 


Vesta eadem est et Terra subest vigil ignis utrique 
Significat sedem terra focusque suam. 


Cornutus, it will be remembered, gives a conjoint chapter to Demeter and 
Hestia (Cornut. de nat. Deor. 28.) remarking with more truth than he was 
aware of, exatéea 0° Eolxev ovy Etéea Tic yi\c civ. In fact, theology, after 
articulating the év into the zoAA&, usually resumes them into the év, hence 
mutatis mutandis late philosophizing authors are often of considerable use 
in understanding primitive conditions. An Orphic hymn is nearer to primitive 
conceptions than the clear outlines of Homer. With the omphalos, as with the 
Erinyes, the difficulty lies chiefly in the analytic habit of our own minds, our 
determined and exclusive discriminations. We discuss endlessly whether the 
omphalos was a tomb, an altar, a sanctuary of Gaia, a fetish stone of Kronos, 
a uavtetoy, an eixwyv, when the real solution to all our difficulties is that it was 
each and all. 


I have kept to the end the interesting question of the attitude of Aeschylus 
towards this ancient ghost and Gaia cult, the Erinyes and the omphalos. How 
far was he conscious that the Erinyes were ghosts and snakes? Did he know 
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the omphalos was a tomb? If he knew all this, how far did he, to subserve a 
theological purpose, intentionally conceal his knowledge? 


In a parenthesis it must be noted that any mythological investigation 
should end, not begin, with literary conceptions. The last complete mono- 
graph on the Erinyes, Dr. Rosenberg’s Die Erinyen, a valuable corpus of 
material, is a good instance of the wrong order of things: it is divided under 
four heads in the following order:— 


1. Die Erinyen in der Dichtung. 
2. Uber den Ursprung, den Namen und den Begriff der Erinyen. 
3. Der Cultus der Erinyen bei den Griechen. 


4. Die Kunstdenkmaler. 


The true order is first cultus, which shows us to what order of beings the 
mythological figures in question belong, 7. e. how they were conceived of 
by their worshippers. Next should come the minor arts — vase-paintings 
and the like — because these, though not free from literary influence, are 
less under the dominance of Homer than e. g. the tragedies of Aeschylus — 
Aeschylus who boasted that his dramas were teuxy7 from the heroic banquet. 
An early black-figured vase will often (e. g. Fig. 7) yield up a conception prior 
to any poetry has left us. Then should follow the name, with the constant 
proviso that the name, if primitive, will probably be no proper name, but an 
adjectival cultus appellation. Last will come what is after all the supreme 
delight of the investigator — the examination of how far literature embodies 
primitive conceptions, how far transforms, what ghosts of ancient thought 
and feeling hover round, present but not consciously evoked. The evil results 
of Dr. Rosenberg’s methods are seen in his first sentence, which strikes the 
wrong key-note and vitiates his whole investigation. ‘Schon Homer bietet uns 
ein fest umrissenes Bild von dem Walten der Rachegottinnen.’ It is just this 
‘fest umrissenes Bild’ this literary crystallization that does all the mischief. 


In the case of Aeschylus, it is curious to note that, probably owing to the 
subject-matter of the two plays, the religious attitude in the Choephoroi and 
the Eumenides is wholly different and even opposite. In the Choephoroi the 
theology is at bottom so primitive as to be no theology at all; it is daemonology, 
ghost-worship centred round a tomb. It is not necessary for me to emphasize 
this point beyond what I have said at p. 214; for Dr. Verrall, in his edition of 
the play, the keynote is the titac ~dvoc (v. 65) the ‘avenged blood’ of kinsfolk. 
Earth was literally, physically polluted, and poisoned the murderer — a notion 
precisely paralleled by Alcmaeon’s story (p. 239). The Earth is Erinys and 
implacable. But side by side with this, almost indistinguishable from it, is 
the other thought that the ghost is the Erinys. 
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dag T EMovet TEDCBOhaC “Hetvuwy, 
EX TOV TATOMUWY AlUdTWV TEAOUUEVaC, 
OPS VTA AAUTOOV EV OXOTW VOUOVT OMELY. 


‘Apparitions of fiends’ (I borrow Dr. Verrall’s translation) ‘brought to effect 
by that paternal blood, phantoms which the victim, though his eyebrows twitch 
in the dark, can clearly see.’ The ‘teAouuévac’ shows the transition in the 
mind of Aeschylus; he does not say the phantoms are the ghosts, but they are 
brought to effect by the murder. As the doctrine is quaintly put in the mouth 
of Apollo, with whose religion it had nothing to do, perhaps this is as much 
as dramatic propriety would allow. On the word neooBoAd¢ I would make one 
remark. Dr. Verrall (ad v. 282) explains that roooBoAy signified properly the 
‘access’ of an object to an organ of sense, and vice versa, and hence here 
comes to mean something practically equivalent to our apparition. To cause 
these xpooBodut, or, as they are sometimes called, éodo1, was also one of the 
functions of fowec, 7. e. dead men, who here again parallel the Erinyes. ondca 
d€ SeiUaTa VUXTOC TapiotaToL xal POBot xal TAPKVOLOL Kal aVATNSHOEIC EX XALVNNC... 
“Exdtnc pacity civ emBovrac (? EmBordc) xal Hewdwv Ep~ddouc (Hippocr. rept 
leofic vovoou, p. 123, 20, v. O. Crusius, Die Epiphanie der Sirene, p. 193). 

I have already noted (p. 214) that Orestes recognizes in the snake the 
earth daemon, the Erinys of the dead; it is equally clear that to him, his 
father’s tomb, and earth as a sanctuary are thoughts near akin (v. 588) 


OAK’ EVYOUAL YF} THOSE xa MATEO TdPYD 


and again, v. 124, 


xnebeac Euol 
tous yf\c Eveove Saiovac xAUEtv EUdC 
EVYAS, TATEMWVY OUUATWV ETLOXOTOUG 
mat yotory HOTHY A TH T&VTO TIXTETOL 
Doepaod tT adDic THvde xB AcuBdver. 


In a word the religion of the Choephoroi is traditional, tribal, inherited, 
unconscious, profoundly ritualistic. When we turn to the Eumenides the whole 
attitude is altered, we have a theology conscious, combative, rational, highly 
moralised, theoretical, with no manner of relation to cultus practices. 

As to the general monotheistic tendency of the prologue of the priestess 
I have little to add to what Dr. Verrall has said (Euripides the Rationalist, 
p. 221). Apollo is preceded by three women divinities, Gaia, Themis and 
Phoebe. Aeschylus, when he wrote the Prometheus, certainly knew that Gaia 
and Themis were the same (Aesch. Prom. 299): 
EUOl OE UATE OLY dmat UOvoyv Oé€ulc 
xa Dolla, TOAADY Ovoudtwy LOPE? Ula. 
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but as his great desire is to avoid any mention of unseemly conflict between 
Gaia and Apollo it probably suited his purpose to lengthen out the genealogy. 
How much he knew of who Phoebe was must remain doubtful. Even Aeschylus 
did not dare, spite of the analogy of name, to say that Phoebe was related 
to Apollo; she is xaic yJovdc. The moment is an anxious one, hence the 
uneasy comedy of the yevedAtoc Sdotc. At all costs there must be no breach, 
no mention of the slaying of the serpent. 

So far all is fairly plain sailing. Beginning with a complete anthropomor- 
phism Aeschylus is not required to take cognizance of ghosts and ancestor 
worship. There is only the venerable figure of Gaia and the vague transitional 
but always respectable Titanesses. But the moment has come when the om- 
phalos and the Erinyes must be presented to the audience; how could that be 
done? As to the omphalos I do not think that Aeschylus had any suspicion of 
the truth. By his time it had been completely taken over by Apollo, moved out 
of the Gaia precinct and was probably regarded as a portable cultus object of 
unknown origin and immense antiquity serving as an altar and mercy seat for 
suppliants to Apollo. The Erinyes who as we have seen were really resident 
in it are only conceived of as temporarily camping round it because Orestes 
has fled there. It is the sacred object of the temple, that is all. I have sought 
in vain for any passage in Aeschylus which could fairly be taken to show that 
he took the omphalos to be a tomb, but in one chorus of Sophocles (O. T. 
469) the thought is at least subconsciously present. For Sophocles Apollo 
has become the minister of vengeance, not of reconciliation — 


EvoTAOS YUP EN AVTOV ETEVOOWOXEL 
Tuel xal otepotaiic 6 Atoc yevé tac. 


Here Apollo is but the double of his father Zeus. Yet it is not forgotten who 
are the ancient avengers though by a mythological inversion they are made 
subsidiary. 


detval 6° OW’ EMOVTAL 
Kffpes avarAcxntot, 


where the name Kfeec points to the ghost aspect — the Erinyes. And these 

Kfjeec haunt the ougadAdc. The Theban elders (Oed. Tyr. v. 475) chant the 
misery and loneliness of the guilty man. 

Pots yup On’ cyetov 

Vrav ava T vTOM Xatl 

TETAS Ate tabeoc, 

UEAEOS NEASW TOL yNpEvov, 

TH UECOUPHAY Yoic dTOVODYITWY 

Uovteta’ Ta O° Gel 

COVTA TEPLMOTATOL, 
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Here Prof. Jebb observes ‘The haunting thoughts of guilt are objectively 
imaged as terrible words ever sounding in the wanderer’s ears.’ Yes; and I 
venture to think more than this, the usoduaha yao Uavteta are cldwAa, they 
are ~oiBa, they are “Eewlwv teooBodat. Though the guilty man shuns the 
actual tomb, i. e. the omphalos whence they rise up to haunt him, it is in vain 


TAS Gel 
COvte TEOLTOTATAL. 


I do not say that Sophocles knew the omphalos was a tomb, but I do say 
that if his ancestors had never believed it this marvellous chorus would never 
have been written. 


It is when we come to the Erinyes themselves that the theological animus 
of Aeschylus comes out and here we cannot escape the conclusion that 
his misrepresentation was wilful and deliberate. All is fair in theology and 
war. This misrepresentation is in two directions; first, the new and hideous 
form given to the Erinyes; second, the statement by the priestess and the 
implication by everyone, except Clytemnestra, that the Erinyes are novel 
apparitions, strangers to the land and of unknown lineage. The whole illusion 
is most skilfully arranged. In the first place, the Erinyes being noAvavuuor 
are addressed by no name in particular, they are vuxtdc radatol moitdec they 
are gndntuotot xopal, Dauuaoto¢c Adyoc and the like. With great dexterity 
Aeschylus gives them an entirely new form and then turns round and says: We 
never saw you before, we do not know who you can be. The type he selects is 
that of the Gorgons and Harpies, shapes not clearly differentiated in ancient 
art, and that he has gone to graphic art for his inspiration is clear from the 
verses. 


clodv TOT HON Pivews YeyEaUUevac 


deinvov wepovouc. — Vv. 50. 


The whole horrible description is a vociferous protest against the simple 
fact that the Erinyes are the same as the familiar Athenian Semnae,'® in 


The question of the age of the cult of the Semnae at Athens, and its exact character, can 
only be dealt with satisfactorily in relation to the whole group of the Areopagos cults. This I 
hope to discuss on a later occasion. At present I can only record my conviction that the cult 
of the Semnae is a form of the worship of Gaia intimately related to the very primitive ritual 
of the Thesmophoria. The Eleusinion, the site of which within very narrow limits must have 
been close to, if not actually on the site of an ancient Thesmophorion — the whole group 
of Areopagus cults being essentially chthonic — preceded, I believe, the cultus settlements 
on the Acropolis. The Cecropidae, the ‘white’ side of the Semnae, passed in part on to 
the Acropolis, but their worship there was always of a subordinate character. In a former 
discussion of the Cecropidae (J. H. S. 12. p. 35) I have tried to show that they were originally 
two not three, and that these two, Pandrosos and Aglauros, represented originally what I 
should now call the ‘black’ and ‘white’ side of the Semnae. 
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whose imagination, as the candid Pausanias observed, there was ‘nothing 
fearful,’ any more than there was in the images of other underworld divinities. 
toic € KYdAUAOLW OUTE TOUTOLS EmEoTLY OVdEV MOBEPOY, OUTE Goa GAM xEtTOL 
Vev tv Lroyatwy (Paus. 1. 28. 6). Pausanias knew that the Semnae and 
the Erinyes were the same. IIAnotov 6 tcpov Vedy cotly ac xaAoVow AVnvoiior 
Ueyvac Hotodoc d¢ “Hewtc ev Ocoyovia. It is noticeable that he refers to 
Aeschylus only as an innovator. The literary innovation of Aeschylus was 
powerless to touch cultus practice. 


Having made these sensational innovations in the visible form of his 
Erinyes, and having artfully suppressed their names as though they were 
unknown and nameless, Aeschylus paves the way for the amazing statement 
that the Delphic priestess knows them not. 


TO OUAOV OLX OTUTA THOS’ OULALaC 


O08’ Ftc ola TOUT Enevyeta yEvoc. — V. 57. 


She refers them to Apollo, he being above all things xa0deotoc; with great 
skill, the taboo of uncleanness that should have rested on the guilty is shifted 
to the avengers. Even from the Homeric point of view this is a gross misrep- 
resentation. It is Orestes who is Jeouvorc. Apollo does not feign complete 
ignorance; he avoids the issue by dexterously insulting the Erinyes for their 
virginity. It would indeed have been dramatically impossible for Apollo to say 
he did not know them; a few hours before the same audience had listened to 
a full account of Apollo’s views on the Erinyes, given by his protégé Orestes; 
an account which shows, as has clearly been pointed out, an intimate and 
perfect knowledge of their nature and primitive origin (Choeph. w. 275-295). 

Athene’s attitude is, however, perhaps the most instructive of all. She, 


officially, in her capacity as president of the Court of the Areopagos, asks 
the name and race of the plaintiffs. 


Who are ye? this I ask of one and all. 


She is conscious that she is officially bound to ask Orestes the question 
just as much as the Furies, but she skilfully emphasizes the exceptional 
unfamiliarity of the Erinyes, carefully insisting on their strangeness as a 
genus not as individuals (v. 419). 


Uudic 0 OUOtacg OLdEVl OTAETHY YEvEL 


obT ev Vedilot Ted¢ Vey OPwYUEevac 
oUt ovv Beotetoic EupepEsts LOEPHYAOL. 
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Athene then pulls herself up, none too soon probably for the sympathies of 
the audience, and adds with pompous copy-book morality. 


hEvelv 0 GQUOUMOV OvTAa TOs TEhag KAXESC 
TEGOW Stxatwy HO dnootatet VEuLc. 


The bifurcation of popular theology favoured the position of Aeschylus; 
technically he is correct, the Erinyes were not Jcot in the Olympian sense; 
they were yUoviou, their worship was conducted with the rites of evaytCewv not 
of Ove, in a word they were divinities of the old Gaia-worshipping stock. 


The audience must have waited breathless to hear what answer the 
Erinyes would make to the question when thus officially challenged; their 
answer is skilfully contrived to the same end, though its dignity contrasts 
strongly with the aggressive discourtesy of Athene. 


TEVOEL TH N&VTA OLVYTOUWC, Atoc xd07; 
Nusic vue gousv Nuxtoc atlaviic téExva,, 
Apat 5° év olxotc vic Urol xexAhueda. 


It is the grave lofty courtesy of the dames of ancient lineage arraigned 
before the religious parvenue. Aeschylus, prejudiced theologian as he was, is 
true to dramatic instinct, but how well contrived it is! ‘Children of Night,’ not 
of Earth! that would have been too hazardous, it would have brought them 
into line with hieratic tradition; ‘Curses we are called, Arai, a name by then of 
evil omen, and no one remembered that it was on the hill of the Arai, that 
judgment was being given.’ Did no one remember? it is all but incredible; 
Athene is obliged to admit, 


YEvoc UEV Oda XANSOVaCS T ETUVUUOUC. 


It was by these xAnddvec Exwvuuor that all the theological jugglery was 
carried on. Athene and Aeschylus chose to remember the xAnddvec that 
favoured their cause, remembered the Arai, the Erinyes, the Maniae, perhaps 
the Praxidikae, they forgot the Charites, the Semnae, the Eumenides, or rather 
they separated them off into new divinities. 


Apollo and Athene and the priestess ignore the divinity of the ancient 
ones, but there is one of the dramatis personae who knows perfectly who 
and what the Furies are and is not ashamed of it. The real truth is put in 
just the lips that will most discredit it. Clytemnestra knows the Erinyes and 
has worshipped them with the precise ritual of the yJovict, the Anurtetot, 
the yewec, 7. e. with the yoot corvor, the vnpdAra yetdtyuata, offered by night 
vuxtioeuva deinva, offered on the coydea, the low hero-altar. 
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f) TOAAG WEY OF TOV EUdY EAstEate 
yods T Hotvouc vnpdAta UELALyuaTa, 
xol vuxtloeuva deinv en’ Coydoy MuEdc 
EVuoV, Ea OVSEVOS XOLVIY VEddy. 


Even Clytemnestra is made to imply that there was something shameful 
in the service by night, rétv1a NUE. Clytemnestra as we have already seen 
knows that the true vehicle of the Erinys is the earth snake, the detv7) dedxatvo; 
but she goes with the times and adopts the splendid imagery of the dog 
hunting in dreams. 


Ovap diwxelc Ufjoa, xAayydvelc 6° Ee 
XUWV UEPLUVAV OUTOT EXALTOV TOVOL. 


The image of the dog was of course especially useful to anyone who wanted 
to vilify the Erinyes. 


The conclusive proof to my mind that Aeschylus knew perfectly well who 
the Erinyes were, is the simple fact that he turned them in the end into 
Semnae and restored all their ancient functions. This is the very acme of 
theological duplicity or — simplicity. Even an Athenian must have found it 
hard to believe that for the privilege of living in a cave on the Areopagos the 
Furies were ready to change in a moment their whole vindictive nature and 
become the ministrants of 


orota vixns UN Xaxc Eetoxona, 

xa tata yHvev Ex te Tovttac sedco0u 

EE OVEAVOD TE XAVEUY CUATA, 

evnAtws MvEovTt Emlotetyewy yVOvar" 

xAETOY TE yalac xal Bota&v EnteputoV 

“ototow evdevodvta UY XCUVELY YOOV. 

xa TOV Beotetwy OTEOUdTWY OwTHelav. — 993-909. 


At Megalopolis it would have been simply impossible to play the piece. 
An audience at Megalopolis would have risen in a body and cried out, why 
these are our own Maniae, the black and white ones. It is noticeable that as 
soon as the azontvotot xdea have been satisfactorily metamorphosed into 
Semnae, i. e. when the chorus has said: 


déCouat TlarAAcdoc Evvoixtav. — 916. 
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Athene is less guarded in speech and sentiment. She frankly calls the 
Erinyes, Erinyes, and gives a very complete and satisfactory account, scarcely 
tallying with her previous ignorance of their nature and functions 


ueya yuo SUvaTa 
TotW “Eoiwwlc napa tT adavatoic 
toic 0 UNO yoitav neet T avdeamwv 
avepiic teh€wc Stameccoovoly, 
Toc UEV HoLdac Toc 5° ad SaxEbwv 
Biov qUBAwnoy Taeéyouou. — Eum. 951. 


In the background of the play always, in the foreground sometimes, there 
is the conflict of cults. It is not over one individual that Apollo and the Erinyes 
contend, and this they well remember. There was the parallel case of Alcestis 
which they aptly quote (v. 723) 


Todt Edoaoac xal PEoentoc ev Sduoic’ 
Moipac Exetouc apditouc Vetvar Beotouc. 


The Moirae, and who are they? only as we have already seen another of 
the xAnddovec exadvuyot. This is clearly brought out in 


ToAayeveic 6¢ Moiouc pdtoac. — Eum. 172. 


The cultus conflict is also most clearly brought out in the plaint of the 
Erinyes, that a grievous innovation has been attempted in matters of ritual, 


OU TOL TAAcUdy StavourY XaTAPDIoaAC 
ova naentatnoac deyatac Vekc. — Eum. 727. 


It is the last outrage, despite is done to the ancient ritual of the vnpddta, 
that dated back to days before the vine-god came, when men drank mead. 
Such was the ritual at Colonos. 


tod TOvdEe TAHCUs DO; St5aoxE Kal TOdE. 


Yoatoc, UEAtoonc UNE TECOPEpely UE. — Soph. Oed. Col. 
489. 


And again, 


TEATALOLW DUI avTExvEO OdSOLTOEGY 
vApwv aotvoic. — Oed. Col. v. 199. 
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The Eumenides is based on the great racial reality of a conflict of cults, 
but to Aeschylus the interest of his plot was that it was a conflict of ideals. 
Naturally he did not, could not know that in his veins ran the blood of two 
different races, with alien habits of religious thought. He was all for Zeus and 
King Apollo, the Father and the Son, with such unification of will and purpose 
that their religion was practically a monotheism, but he had to reckon with, 
to reconcile at all costs the ancient cult of the earth goddesses. The ideal of 
the Erinyes was the ideal of all primitive moralities, an eye for an eye, and 
above all the indissolubility of the bond of physical kinship, especially through 
the mother. Aeschylus could not be expected to see that the system was 
necessary and highly beneficial in its day and that its passing was attended 
with grave social dangers. He fastens on the harsh side of it, its implacability, 
its endlessness 


Bod yue AoLYOv “How 
Tapa Tov TedTECOV ODIUEVWY ATHY 
ETEPAV ENMYOLVOAY EN” ATH). 


He is all for the new ideal of atonement, for Apollo Katharsios — in itself 
an advance, destined of course in its turn to pass. It is impossible to avoid a 
regret that he stooped to the cheap expedient of blackening his opponents. 
That in doing so he was in part self-deceived only makes of the ‘Eumenides’ 
a still more human document. 
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